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Some 
Opinions 


YORK TIMES: 

a thoroughly modern 
abreast of its time in 
particular—contents, il- 

rations, and dress.” 


OUTLOOK: 
is great work is well made: 
t is international from the 
\merican standpoint. This 
eally formidable undertaking 
s promise of achievement 
only creditable, but bril- 


nt 


UAIL AND EXPRESS: 
\n immense amount of topics 
iknown to earlier Encyclo- 

lia makers has been in- 
ided and treated with the 
eatest possible accuracy and 
ymprehensiveness.”’ 


W YORK SUN: 
; it stands, the New Inter- 
ional is the most helpful 
clopedia in English that 
have seen,” 


CHURCHMAN: 
Every effort has been made to 
accuracy, while avoiding 
ry turn of phrase that might 
occasion to controversy.” 


UVERCIAL ADVER- 
TISER, New York: 

[he New International En- 
lopzdia promises to take the 
of the great German en- 
yclopedias and to be far more 
ymplete than they are in mat- 
that are important to 
Americans. Whoever is re- 
nsible for the apportion- 
nt of space to the different 
les deserves the highest 


RITIC: 
has, perhaps, double the 
nber of titles of any other 
rican Encyclopedia,nearly 
uble the amount of addition- 
| space, and a far more costly 
ystem of illustrations.” 


BROOKLYN EAGLE: 
e time has gone by when 
public will accept an Ency- 
ypedia made from old mate- 
rial. The most notable effort 
in cyclopedia making now 
inder way is the New Inter 
national Encyclopedia.” 
PRESS 
rhe choice of subjects is ex- 
ely broad, and they are 
ited with the importance 
y demand and from the 
wpoint of to-day.” 


OPINION: 
e word ‘new’ which forms 
part of the title of this Ency- 
»pzedia, is to be taken literal- 
Accuracy has been the 
consideration, and this 
important feature has 
en secured.” 


TIMORE SUN: 
In it we have the most con- 
nient and most comprehen- 
york of general reference 
t has yet been published.” 


VSAS CITY JOURNAL: 
Che volumes warrant an un- 
ified commendation.” 


1SHINGTON GLADDEN: 
[ have had constant occasion 
refer to the volumes in 
1and, and my good opinion 
the work has continually 
rengthened.”’ 


S. £. FINEGAN, Depart- 

nt Public Instruction, 
4lbany, N. Y. 

rhe illustrations, the me- 

nical construction, the clear 

English in which it is written, 

nd the general scope of the 

k make it the best Encyclo- 

lia put before the public.” 


1. SHAVER, State Con- 
(uctor, Teachers Institute: 

In mechanical excellence,con- 
ence for reference, charac- 

ter and scope of subjects 
treated, the New International 


t 
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We invite comparison with other English Encyclopedias, and it wil at once be 


recognized as the only work that is 


New All Through 


and based on strictly modern principles. 


It is the only new Encyclopedia published 


during the last ten years, and contains concise yet complete information on every branch 


of human knowledge to date. 





it Should Be in Every 
Home 


because it is indispensable to every Bus- 
iness Man, Professional Man, Teacher, 
Scientist, Student, and School boy. 

Every man, woman and child who 
wishes to keep correctly informed on 
questions which arise in conversation or 
are met with in one’s reading will find 
the NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCY- 
CLOPZEDIA the most helpful and re- 
liable reference work published. 


The Critic says: 


‘Double the number of titles of any 
other American Encyclopedia, nearly 
double the amount of additional space, 
and a far more costly system of illus- 
trations.” 


New In Its Facts 


All the newly discovered facts and 
principles in the realm of Science, In- 
vention, Discovery, etc., are incorporat- 
ed in THE NEW INTERNATIONAL, 
bringing it thoroughly up to date. The 
population and other statistics of cities 
and countries are the latest official cen- 
sus figures of the various Governments. 
The theory and practical application of 
Electricity, Wireless Telegraphy, trans- 
mission of power, etc., are fully treated. 


Over 7,000 New 
MHlustrations 


Pictures speak a universal tongue and 
render concrete the ideas underlying 
verbal descriptions. THE NEW IN- 
TERNATIONAL includes thousands 
of cuts in the text and hundreds of 
full-page plates in black and white and 
in colors, excelling those in any other 
English work. 
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incomparably the best En- 
yclopzdia I have seen.” 





















Some 
Opinions 


Kev. R. S. MacARTHUR, D.D.: 
“Without going into details 
specifying its points of excel- 
lence, I may say that for all the 
purposes of the average man or 
family there is no encyclopedia 
now offered to the public su- 
perior to the New International 
Encyclopedia. | am a dic- 
tionary and an encyclopedia 
fiend, and this is my Geliber- 
ate testimony.” 


CHAS. R. SKINNER, State 
Supt. Public Instruction, 
Albany, N.Y.: 

“IT have no hesitation in com- 
mending the New International 
Encyclopedia as a most valu- 
able work for ready reference.” 


EDWIN MARKHAM: 
“The New International En- 
cyclopedia is unquestionably 
the best one in the English 
language for the busy man.” 


AMELIA E£. BARR: 
“The New International em- 
braces and elucidates every 
topic of possible interest and 
information.” 


NE WELL DWIGHT HILLIS, 


“The New International En- 
cyclopedia is full, not too full 
for busy men; is accurate, not 
too detailed or scholastic; up 
to date, so that one finds the 
information of last year.” 


GEORGE EDW. REED. Pres. 
Dickinson College,Carlisle, Pa.: 
“The New International is 
the best and most valuable of 
recent encyclopedic contribu- 
tions.” 


Dr. LOUIS HEILPRIN: 
“It is the Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia for this great 
country.” 


C. B. GALBREATH, State Li- 
brarian, Ohio: 

‘“It deserves a place in every 
reference library.” 


Rev. P. McHALE, Pres. St. John’s 
College and Theological 
Seminary: 

“TI can unhesitatingly recom- 
mend the New International to 
all classes of readers.” 


SAMUEL ANDREWS, Suft. 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
‘*T can fully endorse it as the 
Twentieth Century Encyclo- 
pedia.” 


SAMUEL WAGNER, Pres. 
Wagner Free Institute of 
Science: 

“It seems to me to be the best 
Encyclopedia of the day.” 


THEO. HOUGH, Biological De- 
partment, Mass. Institute 
of Technology: 

“* The New International is ex- 
actly what we have long desired 
in an Encyclopedia.” 


.J. SPLITSTONE, Editor 
The Dispatch, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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International is & 
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“Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, one clear, unchanged, and universal light” 








“As patient as a human mother, she watches her fluffy brood” —~ 


Citizens of Nature - sutius norrecarp 


HE city man delights to mock the countryman’s simplicity in town, his 
‘‘hayseed’’ ignorance of the bewildering mechanism of city life; but, 
when the city man goes up state the countryman has his revenge. When 
in town, maybe, the countryman had stood in astonishment before a 
‘«ticker,’’ and the city man, to whom it was a somewhat familiar object, had 
smiled asuperior smile. Never to haveseen a ‘‘ticker,’’—think of that! But 
surely the countryman has the best of the laugh when the city man walks gin- 
gerly about his farmyard, with his eye on his city boots, and is filled with won- 
der at the laying of an egg. Neversawahen layanegg! Well,—..... And 
here’s a fellow, too, who has to be told from what quarter the wind is blow- 
ing, who sees a cow milked for the first time, and asks, ‘‘What is that?’’ 
every few minutes. When you think of it, it is rather amazing how ignor- 
ant we who live in cities are of the forces and processes back of us,—back 
even of our breakfast, or our quick lunch. Our city mechanism would 
wither like an unwatered flower, without the new milk, the fresh eggs, 
the fish out of the sea, the ducks in reedy ponds, the frogs that sing in 


the marshes sweetly as any birds, the bees in a million hives, and the cattle 
in a thousand stockyards. You who love scallops in the evening, you whose 
passion is for mushrooms on toast, and you who hardly give anyone else a 
chance with the olives,-—have you ever seen pictures, as you sit in your gas- 
tronomic dreams, of the romantic natural processes that work each day, un- 
seen and afar, to bring about all this music of digestion? Have you gone 
out with the catboats in a stiff breeze, and hauled your dredge, and sorted 
out your treasure from the uncanny dédris of the sea? Have-you stolen about 
the meadows in the half-light of morning and filled your basket with the 
earth-fragrant dots of dewy whiteness? Have you climbed the terraces of 
little crooked, sunburnt trees, with long floors of shining flowers making the 
staircase? Probably not,—and yet, if you had, how much more your scal- 
lops, your mushrooms, and your olives would mean to you! In fact, instead 
of being merely so many delicacies, these common objects of a dinner table 
would be like words in an index instantly referring you to the book of 
nature. To know how things have come about is by no means a necessity. 
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“The Spring’s gay promise melted into thee, Fair Summer, and thy gentle reign is here” 


Some ndeed, it is as well for our enjoyment that we are ignorant of 
pro rest content with the product: Aaéé de foie gras, for example, 
or t f beautiful women. But I am not thinking of the cruel meth- 
ods t of the innocent processes of nature. I am thinking of how 
the whe s and is reaped and ground, and is finally Vienna rolls; of how 


the ¢ rils its way up tall poles and blossoms and hangs in purple 
cl finally writes its name on a wine list; I am thinking of quiet 
p! rops are growing and apples are ripening, of pastures where 
her eding, of sunny silences where the bees hum and the doves coo 
an roudly cackles her great news; of all the golden sap of silence 
the eneath the noisy surface of the world. 

1 I said that the countryman had the best of the laugh, I 
meal f the two learnings, his was that most worth having. Who 
care er or not he knows his way about town? He knows something 
fai He knows his way about the fields and woods; he knows the 
na and the haunts of birds and the secret places of the flowers. 
He in the winds and the rains and the changes of the moon, and 
he e-bosom friend of the maturing sun.’’ He stands near the 
sp river of life. We townsfolk are down among the wharves 
and ping. Yet we, too, in a pathetic, exiled fashion, are children 


of 1 r spirits rise and fall withthe barometer. We make the 
we h our concern as if we had growing crops to think of, and 
as, s to our offices on the street cars of an April morning, we catch 
glit he neighboring country at the shimmering ends of streets, our 
he to see that the foliage is turning 
gre is if itreally concerned us poor pris- 
one! nd-mortar. Yes! the deep signifi- 
cal f norning inquiries as to the weather 
p rikes us but seldom. You would say 
that it rs little to men and women whose 
live ght in the morning till six in the 
afterno e spent in twenty-story buildings, 
wheth« sun shines or not, or whether it 
rains ws, or hails. Under cover all the 
day, o! ht almost say all their lives, what, 
to the the vagaries of the elements? Yet 
SO ( the bond that binds even her most 
estrange idren to the Great Mother that even 
a chief ntant, though you buried him deep 
wit steel and concrete walls of burglar- 
pri or sunk him nightly under water, 
gui lock-work combination locks that 
wou eir inventors to crack them,—even 
he ertain times of the year, would hear the 
earth, his mother, calling him, and feel an ache 
in his t for the green woods or the salt sea. 


“Then early morn calls milkmaids out” 
y 





I think no city man ever takes his poor little yearly holiday without realizing 
sadly how artificially the majority of his days are spent, and where his heart 
really lies. Almost pathetic is his happiness as he walks about a farm and 
watches, with a child’s eagerness, all the ancient, ever-new processes of the 
earth, or baits his hook for flat-fish in exciting summer seas, or climbs the 
lonely hills and stands in astonishment that there is so much cleansing sol- 
itude in the world. Ah! here is the work he would fain be doing. Here 
is his real home. 

One of the healthiest signs of the times is the way in which the younger 
generation, and some of the older, are turning their thoughts to the country 
life. The ideal of cities, the money ideal, is on the wane. Young men 
everywhere are asking themselves, ‘‘Is it worth while, when, with less 
money, we can be just as happy, nay! far happier, and do the work and 
live the life we really love?’’ We are all in revolt, literary men amongst 
the rest,—in revolt against brick and mortar and pen and ink. Says Mar- 
cus Aurelius, in one of his meditations: ‘‘In the morning when thou risest 
unwillingly, let this thought be present: ‘I am rising to the work of a hu- 
man being.’’’ But it is to be feared that this counsel has lost its force for 
most modern men and women; for how many of us can say, at rising, ‘I 
am rising to the work of a human being ?’’ On the contrary, if we are 
honest and not cowards, we are compelled to say that we are rising too often 
to work entirely inhuman and unnatural, work artificial, wearisome, and 
unprofitable; work in which we take no pleasure, unless, indeed, we have 
become denaturalized by habit, and work which we do merely because we 
must, or think we must, if we are to go on liv- 
ing at all. 

Of course, we cannot all be farmers or fish- 
ermen, nor is rose-growing all roses. Even in 
the most simplified community, there must be 
some merchantmen to handle our produce, and 
bookkeepers to register our transactions and 
figure up our accounts. Still, there are many 
signs that mankind is determined in the near 
future so to simplify the conditions and the pro- 
cesses of living as to reduce the dreary and dis- 
agreeable work of the world to a minimum. As 
machinery grows more and more human, men 
will be less called upon to be machines, This 
good time, which is surely, if slowly, coming, 
will come all the sooner the more individual 
men and women feel the call of the more simple, 
natural life, and realize that, the further away 
from nature we live, the more life costs, and the 
less satisfaction it brings. The reason we are 
happy working in a garden, and less happy work- 
ing at a desk, is that one occupation is nearer to 
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“Nature hath made nothing so base but can read some instruction to the wisest man” 


nature than another. Do you remember that charming story in Stevenson's 
‘«« Inland Voyage,’’ —how, landing one evening from his canoe, he found him- 
self at a boat club on the riverside, and listened to the enthusiastic boat- 
talk of the young Frenchmen just escaped from their offices and warehouses? 
In the daytime, they told him, they worked at trivial occupations, were law- 
yers, doctors, clerks, or what not, but in the evening, when they came down 
to the riverside and took to their boats, ‘‘Then,’’ said they, ‘‘ zous sommes 
serieux:’' then the serious work of the day began. And, quite seriously 
speaking, there is a very real sense in which a man’s holidays are the 
most important time of his year,—for in them only is he brought in touch 
with the vital elements of his nature, spiritual as well as physical. De- 
tached the year round, absorbed in some more or less mechanical occupa- 
tion, he runs the risk of forgetting his own nature,and of acquiescing in his 
own banishment from the larger, cosmic world to which he belongs as 
much as any bird in the air or fish in the sea. In his holidays he comes 
back for a while to that power house of being, the very existence of which 
he had almost forgotten in the city, lost, indeed, as one who snaps on and 
off his electric light, without giving a thought to the mysterious force that 
feeds it, so the city man draws his breath, eats his food, and generally lives 
his life, in isolated ignorance of what he is and whence he came. 

It is only when he has left the city behind and united himself once 
more with that world of nature from which, for so much of each year, he is 
an exile, that he really comes to himself and a realization of his proper 
significance in a universe so vast that the roar of the greatest city is lost 
like the murmur of a fly in its dread profundity. In town, maybe, he 
would boast himself a citizen of no mean city, 
an important unit in its earnest, ambitious life, 
but here, under the solemn stars, or amid ‘‘the 
sacred spaces of the sea,’’ it is not only his own 
littleness that is borne in upon him, but a new 
greatness, a greatness he had all but forgotten, 
—a spiritual importance. Though here he isa 
unit so infinitesimally small, the scheme of which 
he rediscovers himself a part is so mysteriously 
magnificent that it dignifies its humblest unit, 
and even a blade of grass is a modest kinsman 
to the stars. In the great growing silences of 
nature, in the punctual rhythms of her times and 
seasons, in her giant energies, in her vast peace, 
in her immortal beauty, —O weary child of cities! 
there is for us forever healing and a home. 

The Great Mother, I said, in another part 
of this article, and the expression is so much a 
commonplace of poetical symbolism that we 
are apt to use it with hardly a thought of the 
reality behind it. Nature is actually the Great 
Mother, not merely in poetry, but just day by 





“Browsing on the daisy-dotted meadows” 





day, in the experience of us all; and the test of her motherhood is that in 
times of happiness, times when the world goes well with us, we forget that 
we have such a mother: it is only when we are humiliated by sorrow or sin 
that, instinctively, we cry out to her, run to her, remembering that we have 
one friend who understands, and, if need be, will forgive it all. However 
complex our nature, however difficult the conditions of trial in which we 
find ourselves, there is no human friend that understands it all, no one 
that we dare venture to seek, no one whose voice we dare invoke with the 
same certainty of comprehension and consolation as that which sends us to 
the sea, or takes us to the hills. 
‘‘IT have no friend so generous as this sun 
That comes to meet me with his big, warm hands.”’ 

If I need a confidante for my tears, it is no human friend I seek. I 
blend them with the rain. -And more tranquilizing than the hand of any 
human friend is the starlit hand of the silent night on the fevered pulses of 
the heart. How human and universal was the instinct of the heartbroken 
lover in Swinburne’s ‘‘ Triumph of Time,’’ when he cried out, — 

‘I will go back to the great, sweet mother, 
‘lone and lover of men, the sea... . 

Why is it that the first instinct of the nerve-tired child of the town— 
instinctive it would seem as the yearning of the swallow for the south, —is to 
throw himself into the arms of the sea, or to lay his aching and haunted 
head on some green shoulder of the hills? The reason is that Nature is 
indeed his mother, and that though in moments of his confidence and his 
pride he may have forgotten his relationship, 
he, however old, however sophisticated, how- 
ever important, even financially, he may be, is 
still her little, dependent child. 

What an impartial mother she really is! 
In her work of making men she does not prefer 
names or ancestors, but often ‘‘forms a piece 
for admiration from the basest earth.’’ Him 
who seems to be cast for a beggar’s lot she 
molds in perfection, and him who seems to 
be destined to greatness, ‘‘ polished and glossed 
with titles,’’ she makes an object of sport and 
pity. Like the chicks of the barnyard, the cows 
‘‘that browse like peaceful friends on flowered 
fields,’’ the eagles in their pine-girt homes, the 
tiny workers that build like human beings, and 
the birds, ‘‘the happy commoners, ’’—we are all 
children of the one Great Mother. This is the 
time to be in her company. She has much to 
show you and much to teach you,—and especially 
you who hug the city and find no balm save in 
the noise of its marts. 
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The Requiem of the “Has-Beens’” 
OWEN KILDARE 


[Author of 


‘*'My Good Old Pal,’’ 





‘*'My Rise from the Slums to Manhood,’’ 
‘*The Ward Captain,’’ 


etc.] 


r g 
a) 
The Bowery, New York City, is a street scarcely two miles long, yet fifty thousand able-bodied but aim- 
less men tramp back and forth through it every day, seemingly unconscious of the fact that there is a 
world beyond its boundaries. There are similar thoroughfares in other large cities throughout the world. 
The men who traipse through them represent the great crowd that has lost al! interest in life, and has 
no psychological idea of a golden future. They are the men of yesterday,—the faces that do not smile. 


gazing backward toward the scenes of 

mistakes; 

You a ng o'er your errors till your proud heart 
yst breaks. 

You're 1 ting and regretting, you are sighing, ‘‘ Oh, 


And ing all the glories of the present as they 


und gruesome picture,—look the other 


iy awhile, 
For the fa at's toward the future is the face that wears 
ile. —S. W. Gillilan. 
“e [: | had only known! Oh,if I had only known!"’ 
Time and time again have I heard this cry 
wrung from the breasts of men who, according to 





all laws of nature,should have been in the midst of 
the struggle of life, with no time for vain regrets. 
The wail is pathetic and full of self-reproach, and 
it excites pity, but the men who give utterance 
to it are not always entirely deserving of com- 
miseration. They are puzzling mysteries, not only 
to casual observers, but also to the men and women 
who have made this particular class their life-study. 

“If I had only known! Oh, if I had only 
known! with all its pathos,—is nothing more 
or less than a confession of inability to battle with 
the least adverse of circumstances. Ignorance of 
the existence before them can not be pleaded by 
the ‘‘has-beens.’’ A week's stay in a great city 
like New York affords one enough side-lights on 
the lives of these wrecks to understand their 
dreariness. The news columns, police-court rec- 
ords, and hospital reports leave no phase of this 
life untouched; yet along the Bowery of New 
York—that great highway of the foolish and the 
miserable,—are seen, daily, new recruits for the 
army of the hopeless. 

Would that I could say to you, ‘‘Come, let you 
and me go out into the morass and drag from its 
slimy suction a fellow man.’’ ButI cannot. The 
battle is fought without ceasing, the cures are lav- 
ishly applied, and much of our pitying love is 
given, but still others come along the highway, not 
to fill the vacancies, for there are few, but to swell 
the ranks of this sinister army. If I can not sug- 
gest an effective remedy for the curing of this 
condition, I can, at least, give you the truth con- 
cerning it 

As in all other great cities, one section of New 


York is given up almost entirely to the flotsam and 
jetsam of population. The Bowery—always con- 
demned, often defamed,—and its immediate 
vicinity have long been the camping-ground of 
the homeless. Being an important thoroughfare, 
it is traversed by many people, and many at- 


tractive stores are rivals in luring prospective 
buyers. The resorts of ten years ago have van- 
ished, and the day life of the Bowery is not at all 


what a stranger would expect. The street is kept 
many others in this metropolis, there 
vell-dressed and shabbily-dressed people 


to be seen on it,and in no essential does the Bow- 


as ciean 


are both 


ery differ from other busy thoroughfares. Even 
at night—with only a minimum of resorts open,— 
the Bowery always disappoints a frisky sight-seer. 

Che ‘‘yellow’’ danger of the Bowery does not 
parade on the sidewalks; it can not be found in 
the many rumshops, but creeps, like a stealthy, 
poisonous germ, into the very hearts and minds of 
men o, in the end, become actually fascinated 
with this repelling Bohemia of the nether world. 
It is their mental attitude, or, rather, their moral 
and mental deficiency, that makes these men mere 
milestones on the miserable highway. I know, 
and you know, how we are influenced by our en- 
vironment, in spite of normal brains and bodies. 
What, then, shall be said of the man who, unbal- 


anced by some unexpected happening, receives a 
little push from Fate, is unable to resist it, and 
shoots down the chute of misery to its very bot- 
tom? Stunned by his descent, he crawls to the 
first resting-place. Something has snapped within 
him, as it were; he looks about him, and does not 
feel the horror of his situation, is but mildly sur- 
prised at his emotion, and mutters to himself: 
‘«Oh, what’s the use of making an effort to-day 
to get away from here? I'll do that to-morrow."’ 

But lo! to-morrow he is infected by the germ 
that makes the men of the Bowery mere shadows 
of the specter-world,—men who are dead, but un- 
buried, who, like the bats of subterranean pas- 
sages, are flitting aimlessly in constant gloom, 
gazing backward on dead conditions, unwilling 
to face about and enter a kindly future. 

It is not profitable to deal in generalities when 
facts, solid facts, are close at hand. The tidal 
wave of political controversy, which appears about 
a month before election, delights in juggling with 
the term, ‘‘ floating population.’’ It isa misnomer, 
when applied to the Bowery. A ‘‘has-been’’ 
might ‘‘float’’ from one house to the one next 
door; but he never, once there, floats away from 
the Bowery. That is known to every politician, 
who feels himself in duty bound to throw the ac- 
cusation of utilizing the ‘‘ floating population’’ to 
overcome the opposing faction. It is merely a 
trick in the trade of patriotic statesmanship. 

The statesman! As the Romans clothed the 
men of wisdom and love of country in the flowing 
robes of dignity and called them ‘‘senators,’’ so 
do we take—take by the will of the people,—the 
men, fat of jowl and round of body, from beneath 
us, place them above us in the seats of the mighty, 
and give them power over us. Should a man 
growl because I say ‘‘from beneath us..... 
and give them power over us,’’ and should he 
wrathfully confront me with the lacerated slogan 
of political and other equality, 1 would not wish to 
stand in the way of his claim of being their equal, 
but would have trifling respect for his integrity. 
As I tell the stars by seeing them and find but 
small difference in their luster, so do I tell the ras- 
cals by their rascality, and there is small difference 
in the degrees of rascality. Engineered by these 
statesmen, we have the pitiful spectacle every year 
of seeing men who have lost the last vestige of 
will-power coaxed into the belief that, for once, 
they are exercising their own sovereign will to per- 
form the most important duty of citizenship. That 
most of the ‘‘ has-beens’’ are intoxicated on elec- 
tion day is, perhaps, a coincidence. 

The term ‘floating population’’ belongs dis- 
tinctively to the Bowery, though, on rare occasions, 
it is also applied to other localities. ‘Floating 
population’’ and ‘‘lodging-house population’’ 
have become synonymous. The lodging houses 
being the abodes—they can not be called the 
«homes,’’—of the ‘‘has-beens,’’ it behooves us 
to examine their condition and numerical strength. 

The ‘‘lodging-house population’’ is one well 
worthy of a politician's attention. From Brooklyn 
Bridge to Cooper Union, a distance of about two 
miles, there are over one hundred lodging houses. 
A lodging house, to be a paying investment, must 
shelter at least two hundred and fifty men, Many 
houses, notably the Mills Hotel and the Salvation 
Army Hotel, exceed that figure by several hundreds. 
The most conservative estimate places the number 
of men who sleep in the Bowery every night at 
fifty thousand. This does not include the store- 
keepers and their families, who live on the floors 
above the shops. Barely two miles of street and 
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fifty thousand homeless men to people it! Is it 
any wonder that the wily politicians, who control 
the ‘‘lodging-house vote,’’ are the most powerful 
of their party? 

Lodging houses are not run from philanthropic 
motives. They are business agencies, like other 
hotels, and competitive rivalry results in keeping 
the houses in fair sanitary condition. Some of 
them are almost excessively so in their use of dis- 
infectants. Such places fairly reek with a pungent, 
sharp smell, and with every breath one inhales 
doses of aromas, of a germ-killing nature, which, 
no doubt, are healthful, but far from agreeable. 

The doorways of these houses are graced by 
shining brass plates stating the name and rate of 
each hotel. . Above each plate swings a transpar- 
ency, on which, again, the name and rate are 
given. Besides this notice there is another which 
should at once remove all lodging-house patrons 
beyond the pale of criticism. Here isa front-door 
sign :— 

‘«The Norwood. Single bed, ten cents; single 
room, fifteen cents, per night. For Gentlemen 
only !’’ 

Is there ag fashionable hotel which would or 
could guarantee all its guests to be ‘‘gentlemen,”’ 
even at their extravagant rates? Hardly! Here, 
on the Bowery, provided his dime is accepted, the 
lodger has his social standing blazoned from a 
glaring sign. 

The payment of his ten or fifteen cents entitles 
the guest to all the conveniences the house afford: 
Very few houses, if any, are without bathing facil- 
ities. Some have both shower and tub baths. 
Washstands and a plenitude of towels are on 
every floor. The sanitary condition is rigidly en- 
forced by the health department. Whisk brooms, 
clothes brushes, and shoe brushes are hanging on 
stout chains in convenient places. The clerk, the 
foster father of his homeless charges, has many 
conveniences to distribute. Pins, needles, thread, 
buttons, and even patches; also writing material 
can be had. 

The social life of the guests is looked after by 
the proprietor. After ascending the stairs, cov- 
ered with oilcloth and trimmed with shining brass, 
we find ourselves in the reading or sitting room. 
In the most conspicuous place stands the office, a 
cage-like affair, affording a complete survey to the 
clerk on duty. Solid wooden tables, chairs, and 
benches furnish the room. Indistinct ornamenta- 
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tions and very distinctly printed rules decorate it. 
The following is an exact copy of a table of rules 
and regulations, not without its subtle irony :— 
1.—This room is open for guests only from 6 
A. M. to 11.30 P. M. 
2.—Loud talking, whistling, or profanity is not 
allowed. Guests must not discuss religion or 
politics. 
3-—Dominoes, checkers, or chess can be had at 
the office and must be returned. Gambling for 
money is strictly prohibited. 
4-—All beds and rooms must be paid for in ad- 
vance. No money refunded. 
5.—Intoxicated persons will not be permitted in 
the house at any time. 
6.—The proprietor will not be responsible for 
clothing, goods, or personal effects left in the 
rooms. 


7.—A safe for jewelry, money, and valuables is 
provided in the office. 


8.—Guests occupying rooms should bolt and 

lock their doors before retiring. 

9.—Keys must be left at the office. 

1o.—No trust whatever. 

THE PROPRIETOR. 

Here I must guard you against stumbling into an 
_ @rroneous impression. Although the sign, the 
transparency and the table of rules emphasize the 
importance of the ‘‘room,’’ it is but a poor one. 
A ‘‘room’’ at a lodging house is a rather dismal 
thing. A wooden partition, eight feet high, in- 
closes the ‘‘room.’’ The inside space is seven 
feet by five feet. Between the cot and the oppo- 
site partition there is just room enough for a closet 
one foot square for clothes. This, as arule, is all 
the furniture contained in a ‘‘room,’’—called a 
‘*box-stall’’ by the Aaditués,—only a few houses 
augmenting it bya stool. To insure the occupant 
of a room against unwelcome calls from his neigh- 
bors, heavy wire netting ‘‘tops’’ the ‘‘room’’ 
partitions. The ‘‘single beds’’ are in large dor- 
mitories. 

This is the scenarium for the tragedy of the 
‘*has-beens.’’ With all its meagerness, cheap- 
ness, and other drawbacks, the physical character 
of the environment is not the worst it could be, for 
a modicum of cleanliness is to be found every- 
where, but the moral atmosphere, or rather its ab- 
sence, is the thing of horror. 

Several occupations in the city are exclusively 
followed by the ‘‘has-beens.’’ There are the 
‘«sign-carriers,’’— the walking advertisements; 
the men who distribute circulars and pamphlets; 


“He is satisfied to carry a sign for food” 
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barroom cleaners, whose wages are 
generally of a liquid nature; coal- 
men, who travel the streets in search 
of a ton of coal to be ‘put in;”’ 
the penmen, who grind away at ad- 
dressing envelopes; the lunchmen, 
who prepare the free ‘‘spreads’’ in 
the ginmills; the firemen, who at- 
tend tothe fires in the smaller board- 
ing houses; the dinner-waiters, who 
work for two or three hours during 
the rush of noon in down-town 
lunch rooms; and men of other 
similar and diversified callings. The 
average earnings of a working ‘*‘ has- 
been’’ never exceed a dollar a day. 
Thousands of them only earn fifty 
cents, a weekly total of three dol- 
lars, which sum must feed, clothe, 

and house them. It is done and can 
be done readily on their plane of life. 

Seventy cents pays for a week’s lodging. To 
eat more than twice a day is not deemed neces- 
sary. On Park Row and the Bowery are sev- 
eral cellar restaurants where five cents procures 
a ‘*square meal.’’ The meals are not totally bad, 
and the bill of fare is quite pretentious. Pork and 
beans, pea soup, stew, hash and hard-boiled eggs 
comprise the menu, and with each item four slices 
of bread and a bowl of coffee are served. ‘‘ Has- 
beens’’ who are out of work or who belong to the 
positively idle class resort to the penny soup 
stands, where a cup of soup, or a cup of coffee, and 
one slice of bread, are sold fora cent. Two meals, 
at five cents a day, bring the board bill up to 
seventy cents for the week. Subtracting this, as 
well as the hotel bill, from the original sum of three 
dollars, the ‘‘has-been’’ finds himself the pos- 
sessor of the substantial balance of one dollar and 
sixty cents. Free barber schools, where appren- 
tices to the barber’s trade perfect themselves, take 
care of a ‘‘has-been’s’’ tonsorial effectiveness. 
His hair is cut and his beard shaved off for no 
other expense than a few occasional drops of blood 
or a bit of skin. His laundry work is done by 
himself at his lodging house. If the wardrobe 
needs replenishing, the old-clothes market, where 
sales occur daily,at Bayard and Elizabeth Streets, 
is visited. Pieces of wearing apparel, hats, shoes, 
and linen, not good enough to be bought by the 
second-hand dealers, who have first choice of the 
wares brought from up-town by the ‘‘old clo’es’’ 
peddlers, are offered on the street corner, and are 
passed from hand to hand until bought for a mere 
pittance. After a purchase, a ‘‘has-been’’ makes 
the necessary repairs, and feels a real satisfaction 
in his bargain. 

The sitting rooms of the lodging houses, from 
the time of opening to the time of closing, are never 
vacant. Shortly after they are opened, the wan- 
derers of the night creep in to take stolen naps. 
They are a pitiful crew,—the ‘‘banner-carriers."’ 
Night after night, at the closing hour of the sitting 
rooms, this troop of sorry shadows steps into the 
street to wear away long hours in the silence of 
their undying memories. Some of these men sit 
in the sheltering room all day after the weary 
travel of the night before. I have known men who 
had not slept in a bed for a week. They are the 
‘‘has-beens’’ who have stepped down from the 
‘‘comforts’’ of their own world into that deplor- 
able condition in which men merely wait around 
to die. 

They start, —up-town, down-town, cross-town, — 
who cares where?—so long as time is killed, until 
the morning hour. Some walk in couples, others 
walk alone, with naught for company excepting 
their past. Stops are made here and there, for 
even at night charitable people are not entirely 
unmindful of these drifting beings. Thousands of 
loaves of bread are dispensed after the sun has folded 
his golden wings by several large bakeries, and 
even coffee or some other warming drink is given. 
By night or by day, a ‘‘has-been’’ need not starve, 
and it is claimed by some that that is one of the 
reasons for his being a ‘‘has-been.’’ He knows 
that he can always find food somewhere and 
snatch a bit of sleep now and then, but the one 
unfailing condition that brings a man to his senses 
is hunger. It can bridge the awful chasm between 
desperation and chance with more precision than 
anything else I know of, for it clings to one more 
inexorably than the gadfly clung to Io. 

When men live from hand to mouth, as these 
people do, a shortness in finances is easily in- 
curred. These embarrassing periods are not with- 
out moment to both the lodging-house keeper and 
the lodger. Every proprietor is a political captain, 
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“He asks for 
trust, 
just for a 
night” 


and, if you will note that some of them own as 
many as ten houses, you will understand the sig- 
nificance of their power. They are in close touch 
with their lodgers, and, being keen judges of hu- 
man nature, know how to sift their material. 

Ten cents is a small sum, yet, when it stands 
between one and his bed for the night, it has the 
conjuring power of making a time-worn cot as 
inviting as the canopied couch of a monarch, It 
may be raining, —perhaps snowing; in the rules 
of the house there is the threatening clause, ‘‘ No 
trust whatever,’’ but you are courageous from 


despair and ask the proprietor to ‘‘trust’’ you just’ 


for one night. He listens, and, seeing that you 
are in straits and making sure that you have a vote, 
he grants the request and, for once, the petitioner 
is spared the harrowing experience of ‘‘carrying 
the banner.’’ 

Is it surprising that a man who has been res- 
cued from a pitiless storm and saved from a ‘‘ bed- 
less’’ night by the proprietor will have a feeling 
closely akin to gratitude as he slips under the 
shabby blankets? Perhaps he is compelled to ask 
his landlord’s indulgence several times during the 
year, and, when election day comes, he, oppressed 
by his debt of obligations, readily obeys the com- 
mand of his captain, who, besides having been 
kind to him, saves him the trouble of thinking. 

Many lodgers, without regard to the difference 
in the price, prefer the large dormitories to the 
stuffy wooden ‘‘rooms.’’ Let us visit a dormi- 
tory,—the place where the lesser brethren seek 
their slumber. It is an immense room, accom- 
modating about one hundred men. All beds 
must be vacated by eleven o'clock, to permit the 
cleaners and ‘‘bed-makers’’ to perform their work. 
Every available window is opened, and brooms 
and scrubbing brushes are vigorously applied. 
Beds are turned upside down, and, after airing for 
an hour or two, are covered with cleanlinen, They 
are then ready for the next occupants, In the 
late afternoon everything is in shape, and the pro- 
prietor, inspecting the condition of the dormitory, 
is justified in challenging criticism. The smell 
of soap and of disinfectants hangs in the air, and 
you are forced to admit that the place is very clean. 
The beds are in four measured rows from wall to 
wall, with an exact space, prescribed by law, be- 
tween. It does not require a great deal of imagi- 
nation to find a simile for the quiet, untenanted 
place. Does it not resemble a graveyard? It 
does, and, more’s the pity, it is one. 

Each cot, the mound above dead hopes and 
ambitions, waits but the midnight hour to mock 
the waning spirit of its prisoner. Yes, these are 
cruel beds. On their hard pillows many a tear 
has fallen, and from them many ‘‘has-beens’’ 
have started for the great unknown. Still, they 
each night benumb victims into drowsiness to 
have their sport of dreams with them. The day 
aspect suggests the horror; the scene at night 
shows it in all its hideousness. 

The long room, never brilliantly lighted, is in 
almost complete darkness. Just one dim, flick- 
ering flame of gas makes feeble resistance against 
the blackish gloom. But with each draught coming 
from the stairway the shadows dance on the walls 
as if swaying with an overhanging pall. The 
order of the beds is gone,and in its stead are rows 
of twisting, squirming bodies. Yes, it is quiet, 
and, therefore, the sudden noises falling on one’s 
ear are so much the more accentuated. 

Here, a strong, young, and well-proportioned 
lodger, after a day spent in idleness, feels now in 
slumber the energy left unawakened during the 
day. His muscles swell, his chest heaves heavily 
with some dreamed-of exertion, and the ‘has- 
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been’’ is his former self at the midnight hour in 
the dormitory. There, one is wrestling with his 
waning intoxication. He mutters, growls, and 
curses soft or loud, while in his face no intellect 
can be traced. No ‘‘has-been’’ can claim to 
have a normal mind; if he further deadens it with 
poisonous fusel oil, he can not blame his face for 
showing the reflection. One's eyes often speak 
louder than his voice. 

Dreams are magicians of no small degree. In 


yonder darkened corner, a man, gray-haired and 
on in years, sleeps fairly restful sleep, for he has 
rested on this cot for many years,—a veteran 
«« has-been Yet even he is not without his 
fantasies \ smile flits about his mouth, and, 
ever and anon, he mumbles softly a name which, 
you feel, was once to him the dearest one on this 
earth. A few more hours will pass, and, with his 
waking, he will be many, many years distant from 


the scenes which, in his slumber, he lived over 
again. 

Not all are wrapped in the veil of sleep, no mat- 
ter how comfortless. From a cot, not far from the 


solitary gas jet, two dark, wide-open eyes are star- 
ing at the ceiling. No sleep has come or will 
come tohim. A new recruit, but recently arrived, 
he is yet stunned from his descent, while con- 
science is making the last effort to save him from 
the fate before him. He spends his night by 
sneering at destiny, without once resorting to the 
best of all relief,—prayer. Though his eyes are 
open, he is blind to all the fleeting shadows born 
of the flickering flare, and deaf even to the rasping 


noises about him, for throughout the room, from 
many, many a bed, there comes the sound of a 
hacking, hollow cough, the herald of a life’s last 
lapse. 

Often we have our sympathies stirred by a real- 
istic tale of prison misery. I do not wish to de- 
tract one iota from the charity spent on the inmates 
of our jails, but, for one, I can see no more pitiful 


sight about me than this moaning midnight sea of 
sighs and sobs and suffering. The men here have 
sinned only against themselves, and they are here, 
many of them apparently hale, hearty, and intelli- 
gent, just because a little cog slipped in their 
moral make-up. 

It is at night, either at his ‘‘hang-out,’’ or in 
the sitting room of the lodging house, that we can 
get the true picture of a ‘‘has-been.”’ Then, be- 
cause he lives over pieces of his past, you can 
discern what he was once. 

Beginning with the afternoon, the sitting room 
becomes crowded with patrons of the lodging 
house. A few play dominoes or checkers, but 


most of them prefer to talk. They form into groups 
and have their own particular corners where they 
hold their nightly meetings. Some weighty mat- 


ters of moment are weighed in their sodden brains, 
and they live in the glory of a soap-bubble im- 
portance. I have often listened to their conversa- 
tion, and as frequently have learned something from 
them, To this very day, a group composed of 
ex-representatives of several professions meets 


every evening in the sitting room of a fifteen-cent 
lodging house. Of the six, two have been lawyers; 
one, a physician; one, a brilliant editorial writer; 
one, a professor of literature and recognized au- 


thority on Shakespeare, with several books to his 
credit; the last, a colonel of a southern regiment 
during the Civil War, and, since then, president 
of various banks and corporations. 

Their shabbiness and deep-lined features are 
not noticed by any one who has an opportunity 
to listen to them. The shafts of wit are brilliant, 
the repartee is swift and caustic, the diction is a 
model of linguistic accomplishment, and one be- 
comes forgetful of the surroundings and personal- 
ities of the scene. Yet, in it all, the rightly sound- 
ing note is missing. They all talk of «‘When I 
was,’’ ‘*When I had,"’ or «*When I did,’’—all 
tales of yesterday, none of care for the morrow. 
They live in the past; they are blind, deaf, stolid, 


and indifferent to the great glories of the future. 
They all chat and babble of the days behind them, 
and veritable epics of the past are sung. One 
speaks with awkward tenderness of mother, wife, 
and children, perhaps not seen in years, and in 
his uncouth way he shows all the remnant of the 
better feeling, still harbored in his heart. Another, 


of more m 
ana feasts, 
which he 
at home. 
By every two, or three, or larger group of these 
men of yesterday, the requiem of the ‘‘has-been’’ 
is chanted in its dull minor key. It is not hope- 
lessness, or resignation; it is absolute indifference 


terial turn of mind, tells of the meals 
which mother ‘‘used to cook,’’ and 
‘used to have,’’ when he ‘‘used to live 
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which tones the monotony of a ‘‘has-been’s’” life. 

His first duty of the day is to procure his ‘‘bed- 
money’’ for the coming night. After that is ob- 
tained he ‘‘takes chances on his grub.’’ Of 
course, this only pertains to the ‘‘has-beens’’ who 
have absolutely no means of procuring a precari- 
ous living. They are the men who make the 
gruesome, living statues hanging to lamp-posts, 
reclining against sunshiny patches of outer walks, 
with dreamy, unseeing eyes, or bleared and be- 
fuddled by the aftermath of their ‘‘good times’’ 
of the night before. 

Again let me emphasize the fact that most of 
these men come from socialand intellectual spheres 
far removed from a Bowery level. I know a man 
who, to my personal knowledge, has led the ex- 
istence of a ‘‘has-been’’ for twelve years. In all 
that time, his appearance has seemingly remained 
the same. If he has changed his hat it must have 
been an exchange of his very old head-covering 
for one just a trifle less old. Winter and summer 
the same short overcoat hangs upon his gaunt fig- 
ure. His hair and beard are always in the same 
tangled mass. During the day he is not a whit 
different from other tramps or hoboes. Then, his 
‘*bed-money’’ obtained, he mopes about in mo- 
rose and sullen silence. But with the coming of 
the artificial glimmer of evening, that streams 
adown the highways, a brighter sparkle creeps into 
his eyes, his form grows more erect, and he strides 
forth to one of those hell-kitchens on the Bowery 
that thrive and ruin and brazen in spite of the 
milk-and-water protests made against them at long 
intervals. There the constituents of the lowest, 
the most fearful scum, masquerading in the guise 
of human beings, pass many hours, and, after 
spending their pittance, —mostly pennies, watch for 
some straggling Samaritan inclined to keep ablaze 
the fire of forgetfulness kindled within them. 

This environment, with its reeking stench and 
degraded faces, has become a necessity to the 
‘‘has-been’’ in question. Night after night he 
sits at the soiled table, his listless air of -the-day 
supplanted by a certain dash of bearing, and 
speaks and lectures to the crowd around him of 
Greek, Roman, Chaldaic, and Hebrew literature 
and history as he did in the days when he was a 
celebrity in Germany and professor at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg. Chance acquaintances of 
different social shifts have often offered him op- 
portunities to put his attainments to good use. 
First he accepted these offers, but always returned. 
Now, when they are made, he only smiles and 
gives the stereotyped reply :— 

“Iam allright. Isleep, eat, and drink, some- 
times and as often as possible,—what more do I 


“Up-town, down-town,—who cares where?” 
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need? My life is the essence of a philosophical 
existence. I’m done with what you call the 


‘«striving life.’’ 

And there are many, many who, like our pro- 
fessor, have attainments, skill, and perfect training 
in their particular professions, and yet they waste, 
and persist in wasting, every minute and hour of 
their lives. They sing and live tueir requiem, and 
with the selfishness of unfelt misery have lazily 
formed a world within a v.orld for themselves. 

But a few weeks ago I saw a man at a corner of 
Canal Street and the Bowery. I had known him 
for years,—a man of not more than thirty-five 
years, of which at least five had been wasted on 
the Bowery. His position at the moment was 
characteristic of his class. It was late afternoon. 
Over the housetops the homing sun shone his dull, 
tired farewell after a day of blazing toil. A target 
for the golden rays, the ‘*has-been’’ stood in the 
focus of their sheen. 

To stand squarely on one’s feet, one must use 
an infinitesimal particle of exertion. Therefore 
the ‘‘has-been,’’ being what he was, leaned, yes, 
lay against a lamp-post. His hands were in his 
pockets, and his unshaven face was lifted to such 
an angle as also to find a resting place for a cheek 
against the iron post. His eyes—unseeing eyes, 
—gazed straight into the departing orb of day. 

There was a doubt. Why not give him the 
benefit of it? Perhaps, I hoped, instead of idly 
loafing, he was making a determined effort at re- 
habilitation and pledging himself to greet the 
sinking sun on the morrow with the energy of one 
long ill and ailing, but now anxious for work, — 
glorious, honest work, with all the desire of a de- 
layed convalescence. 

I spoke to him. My question had to be repeated 
three times before he slowly turned his head in 
my direction. He listened to my hopeful ex- 
pression as if I had spoken to him in a foreign 
tongue. 


‘Don’t you know any better than to talk to me 


~of work?’’ he asked, listlessly, without even a 


shadow of anger. ‘*What would | work for? I 
lost the knack of my trade, and, besides, I eai and 
sleep more or less, as it is, so what is the use of 
going back to work? Besides, I would have to 
chase around for about two days before 1 could 
find a job.’’ 

The pity, the bitter pity of it is that this is not 
a manufactured speech, formed to illustrate my 
point. It was spoken to me almost verba/im bya 
man skilled in the trade of an engraver, one of 
certainly average intelligence and of normal body. 
But the mind was one from which normality had 
gone and where nothing reigns but the indifference 
of a ‘‘has-been.’’ It is a curse, this indiffer- 
ence; Hopelessness, despair and dissatisfaction 
entail a degree of mental activity,—but indiffer- 
ence is like a mind’s Sahara without a horizon. 

Do not think me unfeeling or too harsh when | 
speak of the ‘‘has-beens.’’ I feel for them, and 
am sorry for them; still, I am not blind to their 
condition. If there is one point on which I can- 
not express myself convincingly, it is on that of 
howto help them. It is a glorious fact that much 
is done on the East Side for children and young 
men. There are settlements, schools, clubs, and 
institutions to teach them how to learn and how to 
play. But little is done for the ‘‘ has-been.’’ 

From Brooklyn Bridge to Cooper Union there 
are only two places on the Bowery where religious 
services are held. Both places are doing splendid 
work along their special lines. One is the Bowery 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Its avowed purpose is to help the man who, 
through some misfortune or mzstake, has reached 
the edge of the abyss, to right himself again by 
the best medium possible, —work. A ‘‘has-been,”’ 
however, is too far gone down the incline to be 
considered a fit subject for the moral instillation 
of the Bowery Branch. It would not be right to 
place the recent arrival on the same level with the 
seasoned ‘‘has-beens.’’ The other place is the 
famous old Bowery Mission, named elsewhere, by 
me, the Church for Sinners. It opens its doors 
every night for the lowest of the low. What- 
ever the ingenuity of Mrs. Sarah Bird and Mr. 
Hallimond can suggest to make the evening serv- 
ices more attractive is done. But, alas! the main 
province of this mission is the religious side of 
the ‘‘has-been’s’’ life, for the funds are not at 
hand to help him in any other way. 

Thus the threads of many lives run into hope- 
less tangles in this social phase, and you and I 
sorrow, grieve, pity, and pray, perhaps, but what 
else do we do to change the requiem of the ‘‘has- 
been’’ into a newer, better song of hope? 
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With “a long pull, a strong pull, and a puil aii together,” the brawny boatmen raise a net filled with thousands of salmon in the great Rosario trap 


«© «(7X AN’T!’—‘can't!’-——‘can’t!’”’ 

exclaimed the manager of 
the Pacific Canning Company, in 
disgust, his picturesque sarcasm 
betraying its healthy American 
exaggeration. ‘‘Every man on 
our pay roll sits up nights to study up ‘can’ts’ to 
spring on me. You line up here like a gill-net 
men’s lobby and sing your chorus of obstacles at 


me. ‘Can’t stop salmon piracy!’—‘Can’t stop 
gill-net men from cutting trap-nets !’—‘ Can’ tcom- 
bine canneries into a big company!’—‘Can't le- 


galize traps unless you buy legislative protection!’ 
Every man of you has a proposition based on a 
‘can’t.’ Why ‘can’t’ some of you come here 
with a ‘can?’ Why not devote a little time think- 
ing over the possibilities of the salmon business, 
instead of voicing the threadbare threats of its 
enemies? Get out, the whole lot of you! I am 
looking for a man with a salmon ‘can,’ and when 
I find him I will promote him over all the ‘can’ ts’ 
in this cannery!’’ 

Five crestfallen heads of five departments 
walked out of Manager Hardwood's office feeling 
very much abused, leaving the manager to storm 
about an empty room and to settle himself into a 
state sufficiently calm to do some vitally neces- 
sary thinking. 

Finally, sitting at his desk, Manager Hardwood 
faced the problem before him. Mr. Gates, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Canning Company, which 
owned several salmon canneries on Lower Puget 
Sound, had journeyed to the Atlantic Coast to 
meet other salmon cannery owners in Boston, there 
to consider the formation of a monster canning 
company which should take over all the Puget 
Sound canneries and operate them under the newly 
developed American plan called atrust. The com- 
pany which was headed by Mr. Gates was the 
largest one represented at the meeting, and Mr. 
Gates had made an important thing a condition of 
the sale of the Pacific Canning Company to the 
trust; he had stipulated that his home city, with 
its great canneries and its proximity to the salmon 
traps, should be made the headquarters, and his 
plant the executive depot of the new consolidation. 
The Boston capitalists, who were proposing to 


Freight Conductor Scanlan, who “ran on his rights” 
gencies, uses the same tactics as “admiral” of a fishing 
fleet and vanquishes the salmon pirates of the North Pacific 


fund the enterprise, promptly took him at his 
word, and added that, his property being the big- 
gest and his forces the best organized, the test of 
traps and the investigations of the cannery opera- 
tions should be made at his plant. Thereupon 
Mr. Gates had written Manager Hardwood a let- 
ter, part of which read :-— 


This honor of preference brings its obligations. 
Our traps will be taken as typical of the industry, 
and the number of salmon taken in our traps will 
be set down as a law upon which to base the cal- 
culations of the salmon supply. Therefore, we 
must let nothing interfere with the operation of 
our traps during the test run. 

I have decided that the big trap in Rosario 
Strait shall be the scene of the tests. Our ene- 
mies, the gill-net men, when they learn of this, 
may resort to their favorite nocturnal pastime of 
cutting our pound nets. Such a move on their 
part might upset this deal and send our plans out 
with the tide. You must strengthen your forces 
and protect the traps from damage during the 
tests. The big Rosario trap is,by its isolated po- 
sition, favorable to a gill-netter’s spite or a British 
Columbia pirate’s raid. 

I want you to realize how nearly we have pushed 
this proposition to success. These Boston men 
have money chests that are deep and wide. Their 
one creed is ‘‘five per cent. Just as quickly as 
the investigation committee from the land of 
small codfish and heavy literature can report that 
an investment in Puget Sound salmon canneries 
will pay five per cent.on their money, just so soon 
will the papers be signed. You and I are dealing 
in red salmon, and the day on which that com- 
mittee visits our trap will be a red-letter day for 
us. Write that in red ink over your desk, for 
when I return the committee of Boston blue blood 
goes with me. 


Manager Hardwood’s problem was this: the 
gill-net fishermen of Puget Sound had for years 
fought the owners of the fish traps, both on the 
floor of the state legislature by argument and 
political combinations, and on the open Sound by 
vengeful knives and by secret aid to the pirates 
from across the international boundary line. A 
salmon cannery could, by the use of two or three 


in emer- fish traps during a salmon run, 
take all the salmon its men and 
machinery could pack. This use 
of traps decreased the market of 
the gill-net fishermen, who could 
sell only to such Puget Sound 
canneries as made contracts with them, or to the 
canneries across the line, for the law of British 
Columbia prohibited traps in the waters of the 
Fraser River, and all its salmon canneries de- 
pended on gill-net men for fish. 

The spirit of progress had aided the trap men 
on the Washington side of Puget Sound in so far 
as law was concerned. Traps were made legal 
and the gill-net men were reduced to sullen and 
vengeful silence. A pirate crew on a nocturnal 
raid from across the line could count on a safe 
passage through any number of gill-net fleets. If 
the watchman of a trap was thrown into the Sound 
and left clinging to a net, he generally changed 
occupations next day in a spirit of thankfulness 
that his life had been spared. If, by chance, the 
watchman was thrown into the trap itself, he sank 
below the hundreds of salmon that crowded over 
him and held him relentlessly down to his death. 
Then, when the coroner's jury sat on his remains, 
the verdict was ‘‘came to his death by falling into 
a fish trap, cause unknown.’’ The pirates, with 
the eight-oared scows, or wide bottom smacks, 
loaded with salmon from the rifled trap, crept 
among the islands, hiding by day and traveling by 
night, till they reached their own side of the in- 
ternational boundary line, where they sold their 
cargo to unquestioning cannery men. 

The condition had literally become one of guer- 
rilla warfare. Some bold stroke on the part of the 
trap owners was necessary to check the ardor of 
the pirates, and to quell the open sympathy which 
the gill-net men manifested for any form of trap 
destruction. But even the heads of departments 
in the great Pacific Cannery Company were afraid 
of the problem, so strong and widespread sym- 
pathy for the gill-net men was there in the smaller 
towns of the islands and on the water ways where 
lay the traps. The few white men who manned 


each cannery and directed its army of Chinese 
cleaners and working-girl packers were alone 
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against an army of gill-net men who opposed every 
possible obstacle to the efforts of the owners to 
capture the pirates. Officers of the law were dila- 
tory, for the gill-net men had many votes and the 
cannery men butfew. Menknown tobe pirates went 
free, for every jury numbered one or more gill-net 
men. It was only on the floor of the state legis- 
lature and before the higher courts that owners re- 
ceived their just consideration; on the Sound, the 
battle was to the daring. President Gates and 


Manager Hardwood had not only to prove the 
value of salmon packing to capital, but also to 
prove to capital that salmon trap men could de- 
fend themselves against pirates, gill-netters, anda 
general popular distrust of trusts. 

Manager Hardwood closed his office and began 
a wandering tour of the great buildings. He was 
at his wit’s end to find a man who would say, ‘‘I 
can protect the big Rosario trap during the test.’’ 
Should he be forced to do it himself, Manager 
Hardwood feared that such an extraordinary effort 
would be noticed and that it would result in an 
adverse verdict by the investigation committee. 


s funny, —real funny,’’—mused Hardwood, 
rim smile, as he walked. ‘‘This is the 
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twentieth century. Puget Sound is partly in the 
United States and partly in the proud Dominion. 
I am wearing a frock coat and my wife is a church 
member. Yet last night a crew of real live pirates 
cut my nets and stole forty thousand fish from a 
trap. Wouldn't that jar the gentlemen from the 
city of the historical tea party if they only knew 
it! We must break up this 
relic of barbarism, or the 
relic will break us.’’ 
In the power house, Jerry 
Scanlan was packing the cyl- 
inder of a monster station- 
ary engine. As he worked 
he talked with ample good 
humor and easy similes, and 
as he talked he narrated per- 
sonal history to the foreman 
of Cannery A. 
««When I went up against 
the main ‘gazabe’ in Omaha 
for my papers to run a pas- 
senger ingine, the boys put 
meon. I had all my papers 
from the shops to the round- 
house, but the guy at the 
head office had to examine 


the ingineers on their head- 
work. On any old railroad 
you have to know your in- 


gine, and you have to know your run. But on the 
‘Q’ a man has to know himself. So I went up 
against the main ‘gazabe’ and had my hand on the 
air for any flag he might wave at me. 

Suppose,’ says the main squeeze, ‘you are 
running on the Chicago-Los Angeles express over 
your division. The right-hand track is blocked, 
see? You get an order to cross to the left-hand 
track and run to the next station. What are you 
going to do,’ says he, ‘when you get there?’ ‘Look 
for an order,’ says I. ‘Suppose there isn’t any!’ 
says he. ‘Then,’ says I,—‘if I’m on time,’ says 
I,—‘the con signs the book and I crosses back to 
my own track and runs on my rights.’ ‘What 
rights rys the quiz committee, looking like that 
was news to the main office. ‘Time-table rights,’ 
says | But suppose you run smash into the Sun- 
set Limited hiking east?’ says he. ‘It would serve 
it right,’ says I. ‘But suppose the dispatcher or- 
dered them to your track?’ sayshe. ‘Then he 
should have been hanged,’ says I, ‘for not holdin’ 
"em off my track till I got by.’ ‘But suppose,’ 
says the counsel for the  gepeeat ‘that the gen- 
eral manager of the road is on your train when you 
smash into the Sunset Limited?’ That was the 
flag and I let the air in hard. ‘Then,’ says I,— 
‘supposing that I am able to walk,’ says I,—‘I 
goes back to that general manager and observes to 


him that a railroad that gives an ingineer rights 
an’ can't remember ’em long enough to keep ’em 
itself has got what is comin’ to it.’ ‘You would 
get fired,’ says the guy, stickin’ out his chest at 
the notion of me raggin’ the general manager. ‘Of 
course I would,’ says I. ‘Many a man gets fired 
for running on his rights,’ says I. ‘But,’ says I, 
‘you'd never got to be head wrangler in this de- 


batin’ society if you hadn't run on yours.’ Then 
the main ‘gazabe’ laughed. ‘You're accepted,’ 
says he, and the next day I got my injine.”’ 

‘‘That's very interesting,’ said a voice from 
behind them. ‘Turning, Scanlan and the foreman 
saw Manager Hardwood looking on. 


‘*Tell me,’’ continued the manager, ‘‘were you 
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ever obliged to ‘run on your rights’ while you 
had that engine, Mr. Scanlan?’’ 

«Every single day I had it,’’ replied the engi- 
neer, frankly. ‘‘There’s no other business on 
earth where a man must look out for himself as in 
railroading. The minute you get scared to use 
your rights, you're gone. You can’t haul an over- 
land express on anybody's nerve but your own.”’ 

The manager’ s eyes were taking on a new bright- 
ness. He was measuring the engineer's words for 
their unusual depth. 

‘‘In other words,’’ said the manager, ‘‘a rail- 
road man learns to say ‘I can,’ instead of ‘I 
can’t.’ ’”’ 

“Yes, sir! You've got to run for a shaky trestle 
and say to yourself, ‘1 can get over it.’ ‘You've 
got to buck a bad rail and say, ‘I cam get through 
on time.’ It’s heaven, hell, or the roundhouse on 
schedule time when you're hauling express trains 
on the main line.’’ 

The manager's eyes danced. ‘‘Ina general way, 
Mr. Scanlan, would you say that a business man 
was justified in running on his rights, as you did 
on your engine?’’ 

The engineer hesitated. He suspected a red 
flag, but he replied, frankly: ‘Certainly. You 
hire me to run this injine that runs the machinery 
in your cannery. At 7:30 I blow the whistle and 
turn this steam valve. Ifa Chinaman gets mushed 
up in the wheels somewhere around the works, it’s 
not my fault. My orders are to turn the machinery, 
not to keep the Chinese Empire from getting into 
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you overtly, as they are afraid of the law, but they 
will shield the pirates in every possible way. In 
some of the smaller towns among the islands, mur- 
ders have been committed. Trap men have been 
shot from upstairs windows, and the officers, who 
fear the local vote of the gill-net men, are always 
a safe distance behind till the fleeing murderer is 
lost across the line. You must keep closely to 
your boats and traps. Avoid going about much 
at night, even in this town. One of your three 
tugs is fitted up with a cabin for the trap superin- 
tendent. Better make that your home for a few 
weeks. By that time I hope we will have taught 
these pirates a few lessons in the progress of events.” 

‘‘I’ve been through more than one railroad 
strike,’’ said Scanlan. ‘‘I’ve pounded ‘scabs,’ 
and then again I’ve been shot at asa ‘scab,’ I 
don’t believe these pirates can think up any more 
meanness than I can.’’ 

‘You would better pick out a few men whom 
you can trust, and arm them well. Use your 
three tugs as a fleet, and your own tug as a flag- 
ship. Have a few spare rifles, and an extra guard 
or two on each of them. If you get a chance to 
chase a pirate boat, go after both the crew and the 
craft. Dead or alive, I want any pirate you meet. 
Dead, he goes to the coroner; alive, he will find 
that the juries of this town are wearying of him and 
are ready to send him to state prison. 

‘«But your clash with pirates will probably come 
at the big Rosario trap when the sock-eye salmon 
begin to run. I want you to take the guarding of 

that trap as your personal 
task. Let your deputies take 
the smaller traps. The pi- 
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The huge salmon are loaded from the traps directly into the scows 


it. I propose to obey orders even if I break owners.” 

Then the manager waved the flag. ‘‘Suppose, 
Mr. Scanlan, I should offer you three hundred 
dollars a month to take charge of our fish traps. 
Would you ‘run on your rights,’ even if it should 
mean a battle with salmon pirates?’’ 

“If I took the job,’’ replied Scanlan, slowly, ‘I 
should run the traps according to orders. If the 
pirates got on my track it would mean another 
Sunset Limited smash, and God be with the man 
under the wreck.”’ 

‘‘And also with the man under the feet of the 
salmon,’’ said Manager Hardwood. ‘‘Well, Mr. 
Scanlan, my offer holds good. Come to me in the 
morning and I'll lay out the work before you. If 
you accept, you will find that this company will 
not forget the ‘rights’ it lays down to you.’’ 

Scanlan stood speechless at the unexpected offer, 
and Manager Hardwood walked away. Then Scan- 
lan ran after him, for at forty he had a wife and 
two daughters, the latter taking music lessons, and 
one of them was agitating the question of taking 
painting lessons. Men with daughters studying 
music are not afraid of promotion. 

‘Excuse my disrespect, Mr. Hardwood. You 
took me by surprise. Of course I’m grateful 
for the offer and I’ll accept. I'll do my best to 
please you.”’ 

‘«T know you will,’’ said the manager, extending 
his hand. ‘‘I need a man of your nerve to run 
those traps. Good night."’ 

Then the manager went home and, for the first 
time in a week, enjoyed his dinner. 

The next morning Scanlan turned over his pon- 
derous engine to his successor, and went, neat and 
presentable in his street suit, to the manager's 
office. Mr. Hardwood locked the door, determined 
that no interruption should endanger his plan of 
nerving the man from the Burlington school to a 
sharp campaign among the pirates. 

‘It is only fair to tell you, Mr. Scanlan, that 
your life will be in danger on shore as well as at 
the traps. The gill-net men will do nothing against 
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rates will come in the night. 
They will try first to scare 
you away. Failing in that, 
they will try to throw you into 
the trap. A man down under 
the feet of a hundred thou- 
sand salmon never rises to 
identify a pirate. Further- 
more, his body bears no 
marks of violence, and the 
pirates can fill their scows 
and go, leaving the trap with- 
out damage, and thus block 
any possible detection. What 
I want you to do is to get a 
look at their faces and shoot 
the leader. The company 
will stand behind you. It is 
just as sensible for you to put 
a bullet into a salmon pirate 
while running a trap on its rights as it would have 
been for you, while running a Burlington locomo- 
tive onits rights, to send an express train smashing 
through a middle-of-the-road Populist convention. 
Express messengers are expected to kill train rob- 
bers; trap guards are expected to kill pirates. The 
trouble on Puget Sound is that traps are compara- 
tively new, and the right kind of guards is hard to 
get. The gill-net men, by the change in the fish- 
eries, are being driven into the logging camps and 
coal mines for work, and they naturally resent it.’’ 

Scanlan’s appointment as superintendent of the 
traps was written and posted on the big board out- 
side the office. With a free rein to adequately 
guard the traps during the test run, which would 





“But the bold fish thief knew his power” 
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The struggling salmon are hoisted out of the traps in large transfer nets, dumped into the scows, and finally emptied on the cannery floor 


be witnessed by the committee from Boston, Scan- 
lan went about the work of organizing his forces. 
A few days before the committee was to arrive 
with President Gates, Scanlan reported to Manager 
Hardwood :— 

‘I’ve lined the flagship like an arsenal. That's 
my private car. I’ve towed a big pile driver over 
to the great Rosario trap and rigged up a big search 
light. That’s my wrecking train. I’ve sent up 
into the lumber camps and hired a lot of the ugli- 
est prize fighters in the state of Washington to 
help me on guard duty. They’ll be my boosters. 
Any pirate that tackles my outfit finds himself 
signed up for a finish fight and no cops handy to 
stop it when his boosters find their man in trouble. 
I’ve two small boats tied to my special,—to my 
flagship. If we get to chasing pirates it won't 
help ’em to run into shallow water; we can row 
right up to any beach to which they can. And 
when it comes to scrappin’ on land, why, that’s 
where I learned my trade.’ 

Manager Hardwood laughed with pleasure over 
Scanlan’s enthusiastic description of his work. 
Here was a man who would prove a new sensation 
to the ancient and most dishonorable body of 
Puget Sound pirates. 

‘«T reckon I’ll take my special,—my flagship, 
sir,—and go out to the big Rosario trap to-day and 
stay there till after this test run. All the other 
traps are well guarded and I don’t want those 
pirates to find me out when they call.’’ 

Manager Hardwood bade him good-by, and 
Scanlan went out to the dock where his fleet of 
three tugs lay with all their colors thrown to the 
sunshine. This railroad man saw much humor 
in calling the captains of his fleet of tugs ‘‘con- 
ductors,’’ and in referring to his flagship as the 
‘*roadmaster’s special.’’ Besides, it was a naive 
admission of his ignorance of things nautical. 
But he knew the philosophy of work, and wrote 
for his ‘‘conductors’’ a lively ‘‘schedule.’’ 

Of late Scanlan had been unpleasantly reminded 
that he was known to the pirates and had been 
marked by them. A fleet of gill-net men lay in 
his flagship’s course, one day, and, as his pilot 
deftly took his way among them,there were many 
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“| should run according to orders” 


calls of ridicule for ‘‘that land-lubber,’’ ‘that 
man who ran a ‘pig’ on the Burlington,’’ and 
other more pointed threats of coming trouble. 
Later, a man stood on a small wharf, deep among 
the islands, when the flagship stopped for water, 
and openly promised to ‘‘see you later, when you 
don’t expect me.’’ To this Scanlan replied that 
he would endeavor to be at home and provide 
agreeable entertainment. 

Scanlan purposed to cruise among the islands 
that day, with his fleet of three tugs, and to touch 
at a certain small town near the big Rosario trap. 
Rumors had come to him that a certain pirate was 
there, loitering about the saloons and boasting to 
the gill-net men that he alone could head off the 
proposed salmon trust. Scanlan desired to show 
his pugilistic guards the real character of the men 
whom they might be called upon to fight, and he 
felt that this was an opportunity. 

When the tugs were made fast to the one pier of 
the small town, Scanlan told his guards not to leave 
their posts unless he should call to them or they 
should see that he needed aid. They were to keep 
him in view as much as possible, for he proposed 
going into the village unarmed. The pier was, 
piled high on one side with cordwood. Along 
the opposite side a number of gill-net men worked 
over their meshes. Scanlan noted their sullen 
looks as he walked the length of the dock. 

At the first turn into the water-front street, he 
met the pirate, who whipped out a revolver and 
covered the trap superintendent. Profusely pro- 
fane, angered by whisky, and inflated with his 
own swaggering, the fish thief began berating 
Scanlan and boasting of the doom he had planned 
for the trap men. 

‘«T will throw you into your own trap. Under 
the feet of the salmon that you steal from the gill- 
netters is where you belong,—you and the silk- 
hatted swells from Boston. I'll be there during 
the run. I’ll throw you and your whole salmon 
trust into the robber traps you build to take fish 
from us poor men.”’ 

An angry criminal with a gun is poor company 
and Scanlan blamed himself for his own careless- 
ness in being so easily caught. 

««If you'll put that gun down,’’ said he, «‘I'll 
be glad to argue this with you.’’ 

But the bold, unscrupulous, night-loving fish thief 
knew his power. He laughed harshly and began 
again. ‘‘Did you ever see a salmon foot? A 
land lubber like you often misses the beauties of 
the sea. On the under side of a salmon’s foot is 
a pretty picture. It is the seal of doom. No man 
ever felt that brand on his neck and lived,—not 
even if he had a rabbit foot in his pocket.’’ 

The pirate continued until he was tired, and 
ordered Scanlan out of the town. No effort was 
made by the proprietors of the near-by stores and 
saloons todisarm the pirate. Instead, he was joined 
by the admiring circle of gill-net men, who ap- 
plauded the fish thief. As Scanlan turned to go, 
the pirate followed, jabbing him in the back with 
his revolver. 

Scanlan’s temper was rising. He struggled to 
control it, for only by being cool could he get an 
opportunity to turn the tables. As the procession 
turned on to the pier, Scanlan saw the town mar- 
shal and immediately demanded that the pirate 
be disarmed. 

The pirate laughed and the gill-net men jeered. 


‘«No marshal ever disarmed me,’’ he cried. ‘‘We 
put him in office, did n't we?’’ he added, appeal- 
ing to the gill-net men. 

‘‘If you don’t disarm him,’’ said Scanlan to 
the marshal, ‘‘ you are a coward. An officer who 
is a coward is liable to be hauled into a high court. 
You disarm him, or I’ll have that star off your 
coat in less than a week.”’ 

The gill-net men rose and jeered, but the mar- 
shal thought that his office was of more importance 
than his duty. He covered the pirate, and, apol- 
ogizing for the act, relieved him of his revolver. 
Quick as a flash Scanlan sprang at the pirate, who 
struck blindly at a big man who would not stand 
still, missed and went down under a crashing blow 
on the chin. Scanlan was conscious of a sharp 
pain in his right hand, of a rush toward him of 
angry gill-net men, of another rush which sent the 
gill-net men stampeding, and then that he was 
standing over the fallen pirate, with his trap guards 
around him. r 

‘*That’s first blood for the trap men,’’ said 
Scanlan; ‘‘but look sharp at this fish thief: we 
may see him again.’’ Then, greatly to the relief 
of the confused marshal, Scanlan led the guards 
back to the tugs and cast off, the flagship to go to 
the big trap, the other tugs to begin patrolling. 

Scanlan’s plan of guarding the big Rosario trap 
was a departure from the usual defenseless custom 
of the trap men. He mounted a search light on a 
monster pile driver, training the light to flood the 
trap and its immediate surroundings, Then the 
two men on guard, instead of patrolling the narrow 
plank around the pound net,—the center net of 
the trap,—where they would be in easy reach of 
the attacking pirates, were placed on the roof of 
the pile driver. With darkened windows, the 
engine room on the pile driver was invisible, 
though the little engine that ran the dynamo 
throbbed and raced, and four arc lights marked 
the outposts of the trap. But the pound net hung 
in dark water, the search light cut off to await an 
attack. No pirate would suspect the existence of 
extra precaution, for the four arc lights were regu- 
larly used during a salmon run. 

For six nights guards relieved guards in the 
monotony of Puget Sound calmness. A new moon 
crept over Rosario Strait, revealing the white- 
topped mountains on allsides. Farther out, steam- 
ers passed, their lights tracing as even a line as if 
the sleeping Sound were a mill pond. On the 
seventh night a flashing of phosphorus was noted 
in the deep water, telling of the vanguard of the 
salmon. In the morning word was sent to the 
canneries, and the reply came that the next day 
Mr. Gates, Mr. Hardwood, and the committee 
would come. 

««We are not the only ones who know the salmon 
are running,’ said Scanlan to his men; ‘‘the 
pirates know it and the gill-netters know it. I’m 
afraid you boosters will lose your beauty sleep to- 
night.”’ 

The flagship was moored to the side of the big 
pile driver. With steam up and lights veiled, the 
powerful craft was to lay ready for a dash after the 
pirates, for Scanlan proposed not only to repulse 
but also to chase and capture any attacking party. 
Early in the afternoon the run commenced in 
earnest and the trap began filling with salmon. 

Scanlan stood on the plank above the pound 

[Concluded on pages 476 to 439] 
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THE CONFESSION 






Synopsis of the 


{Without hesitation or trepidation, the 
Cresus, James Galloway, a millionaire of 
the world, lays bare all of his intrigues and 
machinations. As a youth,-‘he went to New 
York City from the country, entered the dr 
goods firm of Judson and Company, and, 
having amassed a fortune through ee 
lent means, turns to the, field of speculation. 
He is rated at-forty or more miillions of -dol- 
lars when the family troubles begin which 
find husband and wife in a new era of do- 
mestic quiet, founded upon a common hate 
for a disinherited elder sori, James, who pre- 





T was necessary for me to find, calculating lib- 
erally, about eight million dollars;—the four 


millions definitely promised to my university, a 
quarter of a million to redeem my promise to Na- 
talie, a million properly to set Walter and her 
going in an independent establishment, two mil- 
lions to provide them with the income to maintain 
it, and about half a million for my own and my 


family’s regular annual expenses. Further, an in- 
vestment of twelve millions that had been sending 
its seven per cent. securely and regularly for the 
past nine years was about to fall in through the 
payment of the debt it represented.—I could write 
a volume on the harassments and exasperations 
of hunting investments. Finally, I was hoping 
that Aurora would marry Horton Kirkby,—which 
might mean a million, perhaps several millions, 
more, if he should demand a dowry. 

This situation commanded me to plan and carry 
through some new enterprise which would afford 
me a safe investment for my released twelve mil- 
lions and in addition would net me enough to 
cover well the other demands upon me. Years 
ago—as soon as I had my first million put by,— 
I resolved that I would never for any purpose 
whatsoever subtract a penny either from the prin- 
cipal or from the income of my fortune. Gifts of 
all kinds, expenses of all kinds, outgo of every 
description, must come from new sources of rev- 
enue; my fortune and its income and the surplus 
over the previous year’s outgo must be treated as 
a sacred fund of which I was merely the trustee. 
That rule has put me often in straits, has forced 
me to many money-making measures that in the 
narrow view would be called relentless. But to it 
the world owes my highest services as a financier 
and industrial leader, and to it I owe the bulk of 
my fortune. 

The brain earns in vain, however hugely, if the 
hands do not hoard; and, thanks to my rule, my 
hands have been like those valves which open only 
to pressure from without and seal the more tightly 
the greater the pressure from within. 

I could not break my rule. Yet I must properly 
marry my children and must keep my promise to my 
university; and to have left twelve millions of capi- 
tal idle would have been to show myself unworthy 
of the responsibilities of great wealth. I was thus 
literally driven to one of those large public services 
which are so venomously criticised by the small 
and the envious. Every action, of no matter what 
kind, produces both good and bad consequences. 
To wait until one could act without any unfortu- 
nate results to anybody would be to sit motionless, 
even to refrain from eating. The most that con- 
science demands is that one shall do only those 
things which in his best judgment will show a 
balance on the side of good. 

I had long had my eye on certain mines and 
appendant manufactories situated at several points 
on two of my three lines of railway. They were 
doing well enough in a small way; but I knew 
that, combined under the direction of such a brain 
as mine, they would become immensely more profit- 
able. I now saw no alternative to taking them 
and making them as valuable and as useful as 
they were clearly intended to be. In preparation 
for the coup I withdrew from the directory of my 
third railway, substituting one of my unrecognized 
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viously taunted his father with having stolen 
his start in life, and also thwarted family 
ambitions by marrying a young woman not 
belonging to the most exclusive society. 
Walter, an irresolute, selfish youth, is made 
principal heir in his place Shortly after, the 
Croesus plans a marriage for him, with Nata- 
lie Bradish, a wealthy and beautiful society 
girl, and-finally persuades her, with beguile- 
ment and a false promise of a settlement ofa 
quarter of a million of dollars annually, to 
consent. Walter hesitates, but his father ar- 
anges the wedding without his knowledge.]° 


agents, himself a millionaire in a small way; and 
I put my stock in the names of others of my agents 
and did not deny the report that I had ceased to 
have any financial interest in the road. Thus I 
was in a position to alter its freight rates without 
the change being traced to me by those prying 
meddlers who are so active in their interference 
in other people’s business nowadays. When it 
was universally believed that I no longer had any 
connection with my third road, and that it had 
passed to a control hostile to me, I ordered it to 
give large secret rebates upon all freight of the 
kind I wished to affect. 

The result was that the owners of those mines 
and factories, being compelled to ship by my two 
other railways, which stiffly maintained rates, were 
no longer able to compete. Their competitors, 
shipping by my third line, easily undersold them 
with the assistance of the secret rebate. They 
came in a stew and sweat to my two presidents 
and said that secret rebates by the third line were 
the cause of their impending ruin. My two presi- 
dents agreed with them and opened a fierce war 
of words upon my third president,—him whom 
they and everyone else thought hostile to me. He 
retorted with a sweeping denial of their charges. 
“It is nothing new in a world of self-excuse,’’ said 
he, ‘‘for incompetent business men to attribute 
their misfortunes to the wickedness of others in- 
stead of to the real source, —their own incapacity 
and incompetence.’’ And so the sham battle raged 
by mail and newspaper interview. But—the mine 
and factory owners I was gunning for got nothing 
tangible out of it. Their competitors continued 
to undersell them; their business rapidly lan- 
guished. 

When I saw that they were in a sufficiently 
humble frame of mind, I came to their relief. I 
sent word to them that, as I had a warm personal 
feeling for the towns dependent upon the pros- 
perity of their works, I would take a hand in their 
languishing businesses, if they wished, and would 
do my utmost to maintain the apparently hopeless 
battle. 

My offer was received with enthusiastic grati- 
tude, —as it should have been; for, while it is true 
that I had precipitated the crisis which their anti- 
quated methods of doing business would have in- 
evitably brought sooner or later, is it not also true 
that I have the right to do what I wish with my 
own? And are not those two railways, and the 
thiid, as well, my own? But for the present ram- 
pant spirit of contemptuous disregard for the rights 
of private property and the impudent intrusions 
into private business, it would not have been nec- 
essary for me to disguise myself and act like a 
housebreaker in order to exercise my plain rights, 
—-yes, and do my plain duty; for can there be any 
question in any judicial mind that it is the duty 
of men of the commercial and financial genius 
which I possess to use it to bring the resources of 
the country to their highest efficiency? 

After some negotiations I got control of the 
properties that I needed and that needed me. I 
agreed to pay altogether fifteen millions for a con- 
trolling share in them,—about half what it would 
have cost me before I brought my rebate artillery 
to bear, but about twice what control would have 
cost had I battered away for six months longer. 
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I might have accomplished my purpose much 
more cheaply; but I am not a hard man, and I do 
not flatter myself when I say that conscience is the 
dominant factor in all my operations. I felt that, 
under the circumstances, the owners were entitled 
to consideration and that to make my victory com- 
plete would be an abuse of power. It is hardly 
necessary to add that my generosity had its pru- 
dent side, as has all rational generosity. To have 
assailed the properties too long in order to get 
them cheap would have permanently impaired 
their value; to have wiped out the owners utterly 
would have caused a profound, possibly dangerous, 
public resentment against my class, too many 
members of which had been guilty of the grave 
blunder of using their power without regard to 
public opinion. But while prudence was a factor 
in my general settlement, the main factor was, as 
I have said, conscience, —not the narrow conscien- 
tiousness of ordinary men, which is three parts 
ignorance, two parts cowardice, and five parts 
envy, —for is it not usually roused only when the 
acts of others are to be judged? 

When my offer was accepted, I organized a com- 
bination to take over the properties, and-I paid 
for them with its guaranteed bonds and preferred 
stock. Then I countermanded the order for a 
heavy secret rebate against their products and, in- 
stead, issued an order for a small secret rebate in 
their favor,—letting the public think I had by 
some secret audacious move regained control of 
my third railroad. The combination’s business 
boomed, its stock went up, and all that it was nec- 
essary for me to sell was eagerly bought. What 
with the bonds and the stocks I sold, I had gained 
control without its having cost me a penny. Itis 
not vanity, is it, when I call that genius? 

But control is not possession, and these proper- 
ties are worth possessing. I must possess them. 
It is not just that so large a part of the profits of 
my labor—of my act of creation,—should go to ' 
others. 

I have anticipated somewhat. The operation 
took considerable time, but not long in view of 
the great results. When one has my vast resources 
and my peculiar talents, men and events move, 
obstacles are blown up, roads are thrust swift and 
straight through the thickest tangles, and the ob- 
jective is reached before feeble folks have got be- 
yond the stage of debate and diplomacy. Still, 
nearly a year elapsed between the start and the 
finish, and many things happened which were the 
reverse of satisfactory, —most of them, as usual, in 
my domestic affairs. 

I had got the enterprise only fairly under way 
when the invitations for Walter's wedding were 
issued. Natalie’s father had seen me several 
times and had shown hig determination to inter- 
vene in the matter of her dowry by bringing up 
the subject at our business conferences whenever 
he could force the smallest opening. Like all my 
associates, from capitalist to clerk, he is in awe of 
me. I see to it that in the velvet glove there shall 
always be holes through which the iron hand can 
be plainly seen. That often saves me the exer- 
tion of using it. An iron hand, when once it has 
an established reputation, is mightier when merely 
seen than when felt. He would always begin by 
some vague, halting reference to my promised 
generosity. 

‘“‘A royal gift, Galloway!’’ he would say, en- 
thusiastically. ‘You certainly are a king, much 
more powerful than those European figureheads.’’ 

But he never had the courage to speak the exact 
sum, the ‘‘quarter of a million dollars a year,’’ 
that I saw in his hungry, glistening, hopeful, yet 
doubtful eyes. And I would not take the hint to 
discuss the gift further, but would put him off by 
showing how completely I was absorbed in the 
forming combination. Probably at the time he 
was letting his greed blind him into believing I 
would make the fool of myself I had under stress 
promised, and so was fearful of irritating me in any 
way. Two days before the wedding invitations 
went out, he forced himself on me for lunch. I 
saw determination written in his face, —determina- 
tion to compel me to something definite about 
that ‘‘quarter of a million a year’’ for his daugh- 
ter. So, at the first pause in the conversation, I 
played my card. 

««Matt,’” said I,‘*I really must arrange the for- 
malities for that settlement on our daughter. I’ll 
have my lawyer,—will the latter part of the week 
do? He’s up to his eyes in the combination just 


now.’’ 

Bradish looked enormously relieved. Hecould 
hardly keep from laughing outright with delight, 
—the miserable old seller of his own children. 
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«Oh, I wasn’t disturbing myself,’’ he 
replied; ‘‘your word’s good enough, 
though, of course, you’ d—we ’d,—want 
the thing in legal shape,—before the 
marriage.”’ 

‘«Of course,’’ said I, waving the matter 
aside as settled, and beginning again on 
the affairs of the combination. I had 
let him into it on attractive terms and 
had put him on my board of directors. 
He reveled in these favors as the mere 
foretaste of his gains from the power- 
ful commercial alliance he was making 
through his daughter. 

Out went the invitations, —and the first 
danger point was rounded. 

On the following Sunday night I left 
suddenly in my private car for an inspec- 








tion of the new properties. Every day 
of nearly two weeks was full to its last 
minute. When I returned to New York 
five days before the wedding, I was ut- 
terly worn out. I went to bed and sent 
for my doctor,— Hanbury. 

He is one of those highly successful 
New York physicians who are famed 
among the laity for their skill in medi- 
cine, and in the profession for their skill 
at hocus-pocus. He is a specialist in 
what I may call the diseases of the idle 
tich,—boredom, exaggeration of a slight 
discomfort into a frightful torture, craving 
for fussy personal attentions, abnormal 
fear of death, etc. He is a professional 
‘funny man,’’ discreet but depraved gos- 
sip, and tireless listener,—and is hand- 
some and well-mannered. Hehas a soft, 
firm touch, —on pulse and on purse. The 
women adore him,—when they want to 
rest, they complain of nervousness and 
send forhimto prescribeforthem. One of 
his most successful and lucrative lines of 
treatment is helping wives to loosen the 
purse-strings of husbands by agitating 
their sympathies and fears. He never 
irritates or frightens his clients with un- 
pleasant truths. He does n’t tell the men 
to stop eating and drinking and the wo- 
men to stop gadding. He gives them 
digestion-tablets and nerve-tonics and sends them 
on agreeable excursions to Europe. Of all the 
swarm of parasites that live upon rich New York- 
ers none keeps up a more dignified front than does 
Hanbury. I’ve found him useful in social matters, 
and, as I’ ve paid him liberally, he is greatly in my 
debt. 

‘«Hanbury,’’ I said, from my bed, ‘‘I’m a very 
sick man.”’ 

«« Nonsense, —only tired,’’ replied he. «*A good 
sleep, a few days’ rest,—’’ 

I looked at him steadily. ‘<I tell you I’m des- 
perately ill, and here’s my son’s wedding only five 
days away!’’ 

«©You'll be all right by that time. 
antee to fix you up, good as new.”’ 

I continued to look at him steadily. ‘‘No, I 
sha’n’t,—it’s impossible. And I sha’n’t be able 
to transact any business whatever. I mustn’t be 
allowed to see even the members of my own fam- 
ily. Do you understand ?’’ 

He glanced curiously at me, then reflected, 
twisting the end of his Van Dyck beard. He 
looked at my tongue, listened to my heart, felt my 
pulse, and took my temperature. ‘I’m afraid 
you're right,’’ he said, gravely; ‘‘I see you’re 
worse off than I thought. We must have a trained 
nurse.”’ 

‘«But I must have you, too,’’ said I. <‘*You 
must move into the house and I don’t want any- 
body but you to attend me.”’ 

‘«Very well. You know I’m at your service. 
I’ ll—suferintend the nurse.”’ 

««Thank you, Hanbury,”’ said I. ‘«*You under- 
stand me perfectly. I can trust youu And— 
something might happen to me,—I’ll write you a 
check for ten thousand at once,—a little personal 
matter quite apart from your bill.’’ 

Hanbury reddened. I think he thought he was 
hesitating. But when he spoke it was to say: 
««Thank you,—if you wish,—but I’m sure I’ ll 
pull you through.”’ 

«‘I shall be able to see mo one,’’ I went on. 
‘«But I’ve set my heart on my son’s marrying, — 
the wedding must not be put off. I’m sure it 
would kill me if there were to be a delay.’ 

««] understand.’’ His eyes were smiling; the 
rest of his face was grave. 

**And not a word of the serious nature of my 
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illness must get into the papers. You will deny 
any rumor of that kind, should there be occasion. 
My stocks must not be affected,—and they would 
be, and the whole list—’’ 

‘‘And the prosperity of the country,’’ said 
Hanbury. 

This illness of mine, while primarily for 
smoothly carrying through Walter's marriage, was 
really inspired by an actual physical need. I had 
long felt that the machine needed rest. The ne- 
cessity of preventing Natalie from making a fool 
of herself gave me the opportunity to combine 
rest with accomplishment. Before shutting my- 
self in I had put my affairs into such shape that 
my lieutenants and secretaries could look after 
them. I dozed and slept and listened to the nurse 
or Hanbury reading, or talked with Hanbury. The 
nurse had little to do,—and I suspect could do 
little. What Hanbury did not do was done by 
my stupid old Pigott, half crazed with fear lest I 
should die and he should find that he was right in 
suspecting he had not been handsomely remem- 
bered in my will. Hanbury’s manner was so per- 
fect that, had I not felt robustly well on long sleep, 
short diet, and no annoyances, I might have been 
convinced and badly frightened. My family,— 
Hanbury managed to keep them from thinking it 
necessary to try to impress me with their affection 
for me by pretending wild alarm. He had most 
difficulty with poor little Helen, —not so very little 
any more, though I think of her as a baby still. 
It’s astonishing how unspoiled she is, —another 
proof of her unusuality. 

On the third day Hanbury said: ‘‘Your wife 
tells me she must see you, and that, if she does n't, 
the wedding will surely be postponed.”’ 

««It’s impossible to admit her,—when I’ m just 
entering the crisis,’’ replied I. ‘‘Tell her—you 
know how to do it,—that, if Bradish acts up, she 
shall as a last resort go to Burridge, who will let 
him see my will. And can’t you call—don’t you 
think you had better call—someone,—say Doctor 
Lowndes, —in consultation?’’ 

He reflected for several minutes. ‘‘I'll call 
Lowndes,’’ he said.. ‘* You could n’t possibly have 
picked out a better man.’’ And he looked at me 
with the admiration I deserved. 

‘«Let Bradish know you’ve done it,’’ I added. 

‘«Certainly,’’ he replied, in a tone which assured 
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me he knew what to doat the right time, 

Lowndes came,—and went. A quarter 
of an hour before he came, Hanbury gave 
me a dose of some strong-smelling, yel- 
low-black medicine. The blood bounded 
through my arteries and throbbed with 
fierce violence in my veins; I sank into 
a sort of stupor. I dimly realized that 
another man was in the room with Han- 
bury and was making a hasty examination 
of me. It must have been an amusing 
farce. Lowndes indorsed Hanbury, and 
—-yesterday I paid Lowndes’s bill for 
twelve hundred dollars. 

I fell asleep while he was still solemnly 
studying Hanbury’s temperature chart. 
When I awoke the latter was reading by 
the shaded electric light on the night 








stand. I felt somewhat dazed and tired, 
but otherwise extremely comfortable. 

‘«What news?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Your wife says the wedding is to go 
on,—a quiet ceremony at Mr. Bradish's 
house. I fear I gave him the impres- 
sion that, while there was no immediate 
danger, you would—’’ 

‘«Hardly pull through?’’ 

‘«I fear so."’ 

That amused me. ‘‘Did he see my 
will?’’ I asked. 

«I believe he did. 
what decided him.’’ 

And well it might, for not only had he 
read that I had willed three-fourths of my 
entire estate to my son Walter, but also 
he had read a schedule of my chief hold- 
ings which I had folded in with the will 
in anticipation of this very contingency. 
It must have amazed him—it must have 
stirred every atom in his avaricious old 
body,—to see how much richer I am 
than is generally supposed. No,it would 
have been impossible for him to take any 
chances on losing my principal heir for 
his daughter after that will and that 
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“*You won't ask me to, will you, father?’” 


schedule had burned themselves into his 
brain. 
I’ve not the slightest doubt that he 
knew his daughter would never get the 
dowry she was dreaming of, for he is a sensible, 
practical man. If I did not know how glibly 
young people talk and think of huge sums of 
money nowadays, I’d not believe Natalie herself 
silly enough ever seriously to imagine me giving 
her outright the enormous sum necessary to pro- 
duce a quarter of a million a year. 

Hanbury urged that Walter and his bride go 
down to the country near town, assuring them he 
could give them several hours warning of a turn 
for the worse. The change in the wedding plans 
had started a report that I was dangerously ill. 
As the best possible denial of this stock-depressing 
rumor they yielded to Hanbury’s representations. 

I ordered Hanbury to give it out that I was 
much better, as soon as I heard that the marriage 
ceremony had been performed, and I began to 
mend so rapidly that he, in alarm for his reputa- 
tion, begged me to restrain myself. ‘‘I want people 
to say I worked a cure,’’ he said, ‘‘not to say I 
worked a miracle,—and then wink.’’ In two 
weeks I was far enough advanced for Walter and 
Natalie to sail on the trip which my illness had 
delayed. 

I was now free to give my entire attention to my 
down-town affairs. My long rest had made me 
young again and had given me fresh points of view 
upon nearly every department of my activity. Also 
I found that my success with my big combination 
and my stupendous public gift had enormously 
increased my reputation. Half one’s power comes 
from within himself, the other half from the belief 
of other people in him. My star was approaching 
the zenith, and I sawit. I always work incessantly, 
regardless of the position of my star,—no man 
who accomplishes great things ever takes his mind 
off his work. 

Not that I am one of those who disbelieve in 
luck. Luck is the tide. When it is with me, I 
reach port,—if I row hard and steer straight. 
When it is against me, I must still row hard and 
steer straight to keep off the rocks and be ready 
for the turn. 

At my suggestion, my down-town confidential 
man intimated to a few of the principal men in the 
towns dependent on my mines and factories that 
it would be gracious and fitting to show in some 
public way their appreciation of what I had done, 
Usually these demonstrations are extremely per- 
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functory, betraying on the surface that 
they are got up either by the man hon- 
ored or out of a reluctant sense of de- 
cency and a lively sense of the right way 


to get more favors. But in this instance 
the suggestion met with a spontaneous 
and universal response. All that my 
agents had to do in the matter was to or- 
ganize the enthusiasm and relieve the 
entertainment committee of the heavier 
expenses,—such as railway transporta- 


tion, catering, music, and carriages. The 
people did the rest. 
They regarded me as their savior, — 


and sol was. Could I not have destroyed 
them had I willed it? Was J not inau- 
gurating for them a prosperity such as the 
former small-fry owners of those proper- 
ties had neither the genius nor the re- 
sources to create? 

The trouble with those who criticise the 
morality of the actions of men like me is 


that they are trying to study astronomy 
with a microscope. 
Jack Ridley and I fell into an argu- 


ment along these lines one evening after 
dinner, and the only answer he could 
make to me was, ‘‘Then a murderer, on 
the same principle, could say: ‘I’m 
killing this man so that his family, to 
whom he’s really of no use, may get 
his life insurance and live comfortably 
and happily. I’m not doing it because 
I want what he has in his pockets,— 
though I’ll take it to partially repay me 
for risking myneck.’’’ I couldn't help 
smiling,—he put it so plausibly. I 
should have reasoned precisely like that 
twenty years ago. But my mind and 
my conscience have grown since then. 


I no longer look out upon life through the 
twisted glass of the windows of the House 
of Have-not; I see it through the clear 
French-plate of the House of Have. 

When the programme for my testi- 
monial was perfected, a joint delegation 
from the city governments, the chambers 
of commerce, and the ministers’ asso- 
ciations of the five towns waited upon 
me to invite me to a grand joint reception and 
banquet to be held in the largesttown. They in- 
vited my wife, also, but I did not permit her to 
accept. In the first place, she had done nothing 
to entitle her to divide the honor with me; and,in 
the second place, she would have had her head 
even more utterly turned than it now is. On the 
appointed day, I went up in my private car, taking 


Burridge and Jack Ridley with me. I had out- 
lined to Ridley what I wished to say and he had 
expanded it into the necessary three speeches. In 
the main he caught the spirit of my ideas very 


cleverly. The only editing I had to do was in 


striking out a lot of self-deprecatory rubbish which 
would have made me minimize my part in the 
new era for the towns. A man is a fool who as- 
sists his enemies to rob him of what is justly his. 
How could I expect anyone to have a proper re- 
spect for me if I did not show that I have a proper 
respect for myself? 

Where this so-called modesty is genuine, it is a 
dangerous weakness; where it is hypocrisy, it is 
cowardice. 

As the train carrying my car drew into the sta- 
tion, | stared amazed, much to the delight of the 
reception committee, which had joined me at the 
station below. Before me I saw ten or twelve 
thousand people. The school girls, each dressed 
in white and carrying flowers, occupied the front 
space, —there must have been a thousand of them. 

‘*Wonderful! Wonderful!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘«There has n’t been such an outpouring of the 
people,’’ said a gentleman who stood near me, 
‘*since Mr, Blaine passed through here when he 
was a candidate for the presidency.”’ 

| noted that several of the committee grew red 
and frowned athim. Afterwards Ridley told me 
why,—the Blaine demonstration had led them to 
expect that he would carry the county by an over- 
whelming majority; instead, he had lost it by a 
‘*landslide’’ vote against him. 

When the train stopped, a battery of artillery 
began to fire a salute of one hundred guns. Sev- 
eral bands struck up, the children sang ‘‘ The Star 
Spangled Banner,’’ and the crowd burst into 
frenzies of cheering. I was overcome with emo- 
tion and the tears streamed down my cheeks. At 
that the cheering was more tremendous and I saw 
many of the women and little girls crying. 
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I entered the carriage drawn by six horses, the 
mayor of the town beside me, and the march to 
the Court House began. I had given my work- 
ingmen a holiday and my excursion trains had 
poured the people of the four other towns into this 
fifth town, about quadrupling its population for 
theday. The streets were therefore thronged from 
the house-walls to the edges of a lane just wide 
enough for the procession. The houses were 
draped with bunting; arches of evergreens and 
bunting; each bearing my name and words of wel- 
come, spanned the route of march at frequent in- 
tervals. I stood all the way, my hatin hand. As 
1 bowed, the cheers answered me. The bells in 
all the towers and steeples rang, cannon boomed, 
and the procession, in five divisions, each with a 
band and militia, wound in my wake. My heart 
swelled with triumph and with grateful apprecia- 
tion. I fully realized myself for the first time in 
my life. 

As I have said, I always did havea self-respect- 
ing opinion of myself, even when an over-nice and 
inexperienced conscience was annoying me with 
its hair-splittings. As I have grown older, and 
have seen the inferiority of other men and the su- 
periority of my own mind and judgment, naturally 
my early opinion has been strengthened and deep- 
ened. But on that day I realized how my own 
sight of myself had been obscured by a too close 
view. My domestic exasperations, the necessary 
disagreeableness and pettiness of so many of the 
details of my great projects, the triviality of my 
routine of business and its harassments, —all these 
had combined to make me belittle my own stature 
and bulk. On that day I saw myself as others see 
me. I felt a great uplifting, a supreme disdain for 
those who oppose me or cavil at me, a high and 
firm resolve to devote myself thereafter more con- 
tidently and more boldly to my plans. 

But—the more splendid the crown, the more 
splitting the headache. 

At the banquet in the evening I observed that 
the enthusiasm of the daytime was not being sus- 
tained. I was amazed and irritated by the large 
number of vacant places at the tables, when my 
agents had been instructed judiciously and quietly 
to distribute free tickets should there not be a suf- 
ficient number of persons able to pay the five dol- 
lars a plate we were charging for a nine-dollar 
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dinner. I was puzzled bythe nervous 
uneasiness of those who sat with me at 
the table of honor and who had been 
all geniality a few hours before. The 
speeches seemed to me halting and in- 
adequate,—my own speech, well calcu- 
lated to rouse local pride, was received 
with a faint hand-clapping which soon 
died away. After the dinner I, Burridge, 
and Ridley drove alone to the station. It 
was filled with weary throngs taking the 
returning excursion trains. They did not 
cheer me; they only stared curiously. 

When we were on our way back to 
New York, I wished to discuss the tri- 
umph with my two companions, but Bur- 
ridge was dumb and Ridley morose. 
In the morning I called for the New 
York dailies; they were haltingly pro- 
duced. Imagine my amazement when 
I saw, in many kinds of type, now jubi- 
lant, now regretful, now apologetic head- 
lines, all agreeing that my reception was 
a fiasco. Only my stanch printed 
the truth, and it laid entirely too much 
stress upon the ‘‘act of malicious and 
mendacious demagoguery.’’ That act 
was: some enemy of mine had discovered 
inside facts as to my manipulation of 
freight rates to get control of the mines 
and factories, and, late in the afternoon, 
in the interval between the reception and 
the banquet, a New York newspaper 
containing what purported to be a full 
account of my machinations had been 
hawked about the streets, and was read 
by everybody,—except me. 

I do not here deny that the basic facts 
were practically true as printed. But the 
worst possible color was given to them, 
and the worst possible motives of ra- 
pacity and conscienceless cruelty were 
ascribed to me. Instead of showing that 
I was like a general who sacrifices a com- 
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“*Did you see that newspaper yesterday?’ | demanded” 








parative few in order that he may save 
millions and advance a great cause, that 
wretched rag held me up as a swindler 
and robber,—no, worse, as an assassin! 

I understood all, and sympathized with 
my hosts, the people of those five towns, in their 
embarrassment. As their local newspapers, which 
I got the next day, assured me, they did not be- 
lieve the slanderous story. But I can readily see 
how nervous it must have made them. It is for- 
tunate for them that they had the good sense to 
discern the truth. Had I been insulted, I should 
have taken a terrible revenge, even though it had 
cost me several hundred thousand dollars. 

While I was reading those New York papers, 
Jack Ridley was smoking a cigar at the opposite 
side of the breakfast table. When I had finished, 
I spoke. ‘Did you see that newspaper yester 
day?’’ I demanded, my rage hardly able to wait 
upon his answer before bursting. 

Ridley nodded. 

«‘And Burridge?’’ 

««Yes,—he saw it.’’ 

«©Why didn’t you tell me?’’ 

‘«Bad news will always keep.’’ 

I shouted for Burridge, and, when he came, 
ordered him into a seat. ‘‘At every step in my 
career I’ ve been harassed and hampered by petty 
minds,’’ I said, —‘‘notamong my enemies, for there 
they have been a help, but among my employees 
and servants of every kind. How often have I 
told both of you never to think for me? I don't 
pay you to ¢hink,—I pay you to do what / think. 
Had you told me, I could have met this slander 
when and where it showed itself and would have 
choked it to death. As it is, everybody except 
you two believes I knew and was silent. Fortu- 
nately my reputation is strong enough to compel 
them to put a decent interpretation on my silence. 
But no thanks to you! I discharge you both.”’ 

Burridge rose and went to the other part of the 
car,—and I did not see him again. Ridley fell 
to whimpering and crying, and for old friendship’ s 
sake, and because the poor devil is useful in his 
way, I took him back at two-thirds his former pay. 
His gratitude was really touching,—sometimes I 
think he’s honestly fond of me, though no doubt 
the wages and what he has free enter into it. He’s 
one of those fellows who actually enjoy licking the 
hand they fear. Burridge did not try to get him- 
self reinstated. Probably he thought himself in- 


dispensable and held aloof in the belief that I 
would beg him to come back. But I was on the 
[Continued on pages 432 to 4375) 
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1. 
One dawn she woke me when the darkness lay 
Faint on the summer fields, and all the air 
Was like a question, and the green was gray 
With dew distilled of silver essence where 
The wild night-people wrought. She said, ‘Dear one, 
This is our holiday,’”’"—and forth we went 
To find new kindred, new bequests of sun, 
New glories for the spirit’s nourishment. 


Oh, it was long ago,—so long ago! 
The dead years lie upon her grave like flowers; 
The sorcery and alchemy of hours 

Have made me some one whom she does not know. 
| am become the nurse of days that were, 
The mother of the memory of her. 











1 heard her weeping in the night. Her sobs 
Came pulsing and went out as if her heart 
Were beating breath, not blood. As silence throbs 
With pain, so throbbed the sound. And yet apart 
1 lay as if asleep,—sick for the peace 
Of other nights whose coming did but seem 
The kiss with which we sealed the day’s release 
And watched the window change to door of dream. 


! cannot tell what things bring penitence 
To other hearts. | know not if regret 
For all the ancient sins of soul and sense 
Be holier than a longing to forget 
The little wrongs. But oh, if | could say, 
“That night | kissed my mother’s tears away!” 


ul. 
Am | the one to be made happy, dear, | 


By all the harmonies you never knew? 
Are all the sweets and glories of the year 
To come to me and never come to you ? 
| give them to you,—see the merry hours, 
The sun of youth, the scented fields of bloom! 
You only take the sad, white, withering flowers 
That blow but for the tomb,—but for the tomb. 





Oh, was there ever gold upon your hair? ‘ 
And were there wishes in your heart like mine? 

Or did you yearn and dream, and did your prayer 
For all | have die voiceless? Lo! the sign 

Is in your eyes, and | am but the ghost 

That haunts the utter harvest which you lost. 
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The Home as an Environment for Women 


«se A MAN can live and roam, but wo- 
. men are skeery critters when- 
e’er they have n’t a home,’’ says Will 
Carleton; the book is not at hand to give his exact words, but the senti- 
ment is correctly quoted. It has met wider acceptance than it deserves. 
‘«Homekeeping lives are best,’’ is our popular opinion,—meaning espe- 
cially for women. A male traveler may complacently boast, ‘‘I take mine 
ease in mine inn;’’ but an untraveled woman must take hers—if she 
takes any,—at home. The seclusion of women is a very old custom. 


There Would Have Been No Society if Men Had Stayed at Home 


In the most ancient civilizations remaining to us, those of the oriental 
nations, the seclusion is absolute, —that is, it is technically absolute. They 
endeavor to make it so by every form of compulsion. Among the great 
masses of the poor, however, where women are still economic factors of a 
primitive sort, they have, perforce, more freedom, but not much more. 
They may go to the spring for water, but they must go veiled. As fast as 
a man’s wealth enables him to support women in idleness, they are 
promptly incarcerated ‘‘ behind the Purdah’s fold.’’ Even Greek civiliza- 
tion held that good women should not be seen or heard of outside the 
home. Rome strove to maintain the same ideal, though not effectually. 
All down the dark ages the tendency continued, and to this day we are in- 
clined to consider staying at home as a virtue in itself,—for women. Mean- 
while, men, active and untrammeled, have traversed the globe in every 
direction, and following that freedom of movement comes the march of 
civilization. 

The condition of society, if men had stayed at home, is beyond imagi- 
nation,—because there would be no society! All social progress is extra- 
domestic. Ability to undertake and carry out large social functions is 
developed by social contact only. ‘‘ Traveling expands the mind”’ is a 
well-worn adage. Staying at home, conversely, narrows the mind; or, at 
least, it prevents it from expanding,—keeps it in its original condition ot 
narrowness. 


Development Has Been Restricted by the Prison Walls of Domesticity 


The cross currents of heredity make it a little difficult to show the ex- 
act limits of the relative effects of seclusion and freedom; but exactness is 
not necessary, for this is a question of general results. The development 
of mind in the free father is inherited by the secluded daughter, and the 
narrowing effect of seclusion on the mother is inherited by the free son. 
The immense difference in our treatment of men and women has been 
steadily compounded by the influence of a combined heredity, but has none 
the less resulted in lowering the average. Whatever growth is made by 
either parent is to the child’s advantage; on the other hand, whatever 
growth is denied to either parent is to the child’s disadvantage. If giant 
men marry pygmy women, there will be some giants produced and some 
pygmies, but mostly persons of an average height. The effect on women 
of the home as an exclusive environment has been counteracted by the 
effect of the world at large on men; but it is, nevertheless, a strong factor 
in maintaining a low general status. 

What is that effect? What happens to a human creature who always 
stays athome? The mind of man mirrors his environment and his activ- 
ities. A lifetime spent in a grocery store develops certain mental traits and 
tendencies; a lifetime spent in a coal mine develops others; a lifetime spent 
in a cotton mill, still others; yet all of them have one important modifica- 
tion,—the worker goes home at night. A man, whatever his work, has 
two environments,—a woman has but one. Even a sailor sometimes comes 
ashore, —even a miner breathes free air on his way to and from his work, — 
but a woman’s limits steadily press down on her by day and by night, 
awake or asleep. She is always in the home. ‘‘And why not?’’ we ask, 
in bewilderment; ‘‘what better place is there on earth—for a woman ?’’ 
For a woman, of course; not for a man! 

Let a man be kept at home three days by some illness or accident, or 
lack of work,—how does he like it? How does he like the constant con- 
templation of his own things ?—his own necessities ?—his own affairs? It is 
not only the physical constriction which oppresses him,—the desire to get 
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out of doors, to go somewhere; it is 
the mental and moral constriction of 
a social creature reduced to pre-social 
conditions. Humanity is a social relation. Without social relations we 
are not human. The family relation is not a social one: to mate and to 
rear young are by no means distinctively human processes. 

The family relation is essential fo society, but it is not society; and 
to be confined exclusively to the family relation is to be debarred from all 
social relation whatever. Yet this sub-social position is that which we have 
so long endeavored to force upon half the world!—and that we have done 
it so successfully is one great reason why our social development has been 
so slow and so peculiar. The effect of the home aad nothing else upon 
women has been precisely what it would have been on men,—cramping, 
dwaning, blinding, choking, keeping down the higher human instincts; 
keeping up the punitive instincts which ought long ago to have been reduced 
to thei® true proportions as but a small part of real human life. 


i 
The Hame, however, Is the Indispensable Basis of All Civilization 


I say, ‘‘the home and nothing else.’’ The home, taken in modera- 
tion, is an indispensable base and background of human life. We come 
out of it to do our human work, to act together for the service of society; 
we go back to it for that sub-social rest and comfort which is so essential to 
health and happiness. Right human life must have large social contact 
and expression, but it cannot keep it up continuously; it must go back for 
rest and refreshment to its base,—the home. But right human life cannot 
be carried on at all if confined to that base. There we have confined our 
women, or tried to confine them, with varying success. When successful, 
we have to exhibit a type of woman characterized by ignorance, selfishness, 
and sensuality,—the harem type. Those nations which lead the world’s 
advance have the freest women. The women of England and America have 
not lost their homes. Nowhere is the home better loved; nowhere is family 
life cleaner and higher; but these women are not confined to their homes 
for life. In proportion to their release is their growth. Mere outdoor free- 
dom and exercise give new growth to our women and so to our children, —to 
the race. That is physical growth, and it is good, but we need a commen- 
surate mental development. The mind must be let out as well as the body; 
the mind needs to be exercised to its full powers as well as the body. 

Human beings can not exercise the full powers of their minds in the 
exclusive contemplation of their own affairs. Animals can; human be- 
ings cannot. 

There has been complaint, from the beginning of history, that women 
are ‘‘curious.’’ What is curiosity? It is the uneasy appetite of an ill-fed 
mind. People fully educated and fully employed are not curious. Civil- 
ized woman has inherited the mental growth of man, and then has had to 
confine that enlarged capacity to precisely the same field of activity which 
was sufficient for a squaw. Women have been accused, for centuries, of a 
tendency to ‘‘gossip.’’ What is gossip? It is small talk about other 
people,—the discussion of personal affairs which are not our own. The 
tendency to this vice is a reaction from the persistent presence of our own 
affairs. 


Constant Dealing in Spoonfuls and Drams Narrows One’s Perspective 


People who are useful in large social relations, being occupied with the 
interests of many people, do not develop this tendency. It is found among 
men if they are isolated or confined to petty details. It is a natural conse- 
quence of exclusive home life in either sex, —bred most in women, and trans- 
mitted to men through heredity, as well as developed by association. 
Women are distinguished by a passion for details,—a disproportionate in- 
terest in, and sensitiveness to, very small matters. This, too, is an inevitable 
effect of the smallest retail business on earth,—home life. 

The last and littlest toilings of all human things; the administration of 
affairs by the teaspoonful and half-ounce; the final personal application of 
what the world has made and distributed; the dribbling expenditure of far- 
things and pennies, these are the concerns of women. No wonder that they 
get excited over small matters: those small matters are their daily and 
hourly business. A bookkeeper may get excited over a misplaced fraction; 
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a drillmaster, over a misplaced bayonet, for these small matters are their 
principal concern. There was a prisoner once who had a tame mouse for 
his only companion and only comfort. His jailer, by an oversight, killed 
the mouse, and the prisoner furiously killed the jailer. He got very much 
excited over a mere mouse! 

Having the home for her only field of action and expression, a modern 
woman, inheriting all the time the rising capacity of the racial mind, seeks 
to find scope for action and personal expression in that home. The amount 
of expression that a full-grown human being of to-day, confined to this peck- 
measure arena, can cram into a home, is awonder. Our houses bristle with 
complicated things. The work of the home increases, the expense of the 
home increases, the care and anxiety of the home increases, whgle the social 
capacity of to-day, confined to the domestic limitations of a thousand years 
before yesterday, pumps steadily away at its absurd task until it breaks down 
and is borne to the sanitarium. 

Then we talk about the simple life. ‘If only our home life could be 
simpler!’’ we exclaim. Our ancestors were contented and healthy in their 
simple homes; if our women would only remain ancestors, they could be 
contented and healthy, too. No one suggests that the shipping industry 
should revert to the simple form of the canoe, that the locomotive engine 
should be discarded for the simple horse, or that the well-plumbed 
house should revert tothe simple wigwam. How on earth do we expect to 
maintain a stationary sex in a moving race? Civilization is complex; it 
has to be complex; but it could be just as healthy and easy as simple sav- 
agery, if we were all freely and rightly at work in it. All the world moves. 
The home does not,—not if we can help it! It has moved some, but that 
was in spiteof us. All men move, but woman must not. They must stay at 
home, ‘‘always and always.’’ The effect of the unchanging status of home 
life upon women is one steadily increasing injury. 

The very marked and rapid growth of humanity in the last few cen- 
turies finds expression in women as well as in men. The race is swinging 
forward grandly into broad, national social relations, even international er- 
lations. Industries have grown to mammoth proportions, requiring govern- 
mental administration. The churches are broadening and joining hands 
for our common good. Everywhere human life grows larger, richer, and 
more hopeful. 

The home we endeavor to maintain on the same basis as that which 
was practicable in our dim beginnings, and we try to keep woman in 
the same contented isolation in that home. Since this cannot be done, 
for both woman and home mus¢ respond to the world’s great impulse of 
growth, we see much change and much improvement in both. Moreand more 
are our women realizing that they are citizens of the world’ with its duties, 
rights, and privileges. More and more is organized industry forcing its way 
into this stronghold of ancient ‘‘hand-labor’’—by ‘‘sewing women.”’ 


The United States 


TH! onsumption of coffee in the United States 

has increased till it is now estimated that we 
consume a little over twelve pounds of coffee Zer 
capita annually. 

An idea of the proportion of this consumption 
may be formed when it is stated that Great Britain 
consumes less than three-quarters of a pound per 
individual annually; Italy, less than one pound; 
Austria-Hungary, two pounds; France, four and 
one-half pounds; and Germany, six pounds. But 
we are not the largest coffee-consuming country 
per capita, although, judging by our increasing 
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Of the sixteen million bags of coffee esti- 
mated as the world’s crop for the year 
ending June 30, 1903, over eight million bags 
in the United States. 
pounds of coffee annually is the average con- 
sumption of each inhabitant of this country. 
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Visible as this growth is, it is but a tiny fraction of what we need. Our 
progress is still checked to a painful degree by the homebound woman. 
The tendency of home life is still to exalt the individual and to neglect the 
general good. Too constant service to our own makes us indifferent to the 
service we owe to the whole world. Most women, owing to their long seclu- 
sion, frankly believe that they have no duties save personal ones. Civic 
duty, public spirit, and social service, —these are not bred athome. Where 
the home is one of poverty, the woman, working endlessly to meet each 
day’s demands, cannot rise to a broader view of life's problems. Butlers 
and footmen do not readily become statesmen, nor are statesmen commonly 
born of house-servants. While so many of our women are still confined 
to the grade of house-servants, we can scarcely expect large public spirit 
of their sons; and we must instead accept as inevitable the keen self- 
interest, the shortsighted public policy, the false economy of our servant- 
born voters. 

Where the home is one of wealth we find an even worse effect. The 
position of a rich and idle woman, bedded in a luxurious home, pith all the 
arts and crafts ministering to her personal gratification and the extension of 
her vanity, from body to dress, from dress to home and furniture, and with 
all the endless fripperies of display, is one of painful abnormality. A woman 
working all the time in her home is primitive, but genuine. She represents 
an early period of development, it is true, but one of use and beauty and 
righteousness in its time. A woman who works neither in the house nor 
out of it,who greedily accepts all that human labor and human wisdom and 
human skill can do for her, and whodoes nothing in return for any human 
creature,—this pitiable being can only be regarded as a morbid by-product 
of the home. She does not make the home, she does not pay for it, she 
does not serve it,and she has no vital use or place either in the home or in 
the world; yet she is, in her way, an inevitable result of too much home, — 
just as a toiling, narrow-minded drudge is another. 

A rightly proportioned home is one of life’s greatest blessings. It is 
as essential to human peace and progress as is a healthy body. But to 
maintain a healthy body is not the end of human life, nor is it to maintain 
a peaceful home. We give a disproportionate place to the home, requiring 
the time of half the world to keep it up, and we therein injure half the 
world by confining it to the home for life. You cannot hurt half the world 
without hurting the whole of it. 

When women realize that homes may be better and more cheaply 
maintained by civilized methods of industry than by this primitive method 
of woman-sacrifice; when they realize that the home is the indispensable 
beginning, but not the end, of human life; when they come out of their 
long imprisonment into full freedom,—returning, as men do, to the blessed 
relaxation of the home; then the effect of the home on women, and on men, 
and on children, will be far better than it yet has been. 


the Consumption of Coffee 


coffee now when it is sold on the exchange for less 
than five cents a pound than when it averaged 
twenty cents a pound, in 1892? An interesting 
paper on the consumption of coffee in the United 
States, read before the chamber of commerce at 
Rio de Janeiro, last year, by the Brazilian minister 
to this country, calls attention to that point. In 
this paper he made the statement that the fluctua- 
tions in the price in the wholesale market affected 
very little, if at all, the price of coffee at retail. 
The price of a cup of coffee in the United States, 
he said, is the same as when a pound of the prod- 
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consumption, we are fast approaching it. For the 
year 1901 Monsieur Lecombe, the European statis- 
tician, gives Denmark as the largest coffee-consum- 
ing country in proportion to its population. His 
figures are 5.87 kilograms per inhabitant, while 
Norway and Sweden are placed next on the list, 
with an annual consumption of 4.63 and four kil- 
ograms, respectively, and the United States next, 
with a consumption of 3.95 kilograms; but, for 
some unknown reason, he omits Holland, which 
is known to be a large coffee-consuming country. 
A parliamentary paper containing an official 
document on tea and coffee, in 1900, gives the 
consumption of coffee in Holland for that year 
as 16.57 pounds fer capita, while 9.81 pounds is 
given as the amount consumed in the United States. 
Our rate of increased consumption is shown, how- 
ever, by a table carefully prepared by the London 
board of trade, showing that in 1890 we consumed 
7.83 pounds fer capita, which increased to 7.99 
pounds the following year, jumped to 9.61 pounds 
the next year, but decreased the next two years to 
8.24 and 8.01, and went up again in 1895 to 9.22 
pounds. Our consumption for 1898 was 11.45 
pounds, but fell off the following year to 10.55, 
although since it has steadily increased. 


Prices Continued to Fall until a Crisis Came 


Our imports for 1898 reached 823,853,680 
pounds, which was nearly twenty per cent. greater 
than those of the year previous, fifty per cent. 
greater than in 1893, practically double those of 
1880, and more than three times those of 1874. 
For some reason our importations fell off during 
the years 1899 and i1goo, but in Igo1 they 
rose again till the total for the crop year was 
854,871,310 pounds, valued at $62,861,399. But 


we find that in 1892 we paid a great deal more 
money for coffee, our importations for that year 
amounting to only 640,211,000 pounds, but worth 
$128,042,000,—more than double the value of 
our importations for 1901. The average price 
of coffee fell from twenty cents per pound in 1892 
to 6.05 cents in 1900, and is still decreasing. 
Hence came the coffee crisis in the producing 
countries which led to the coffee conference in 
New York, to which representatives were sent by 
all the coffee-producing countries with the excep- 
tion of Colombia and Hayti, the internal affairs of 
which were in such a state as to scarcely permit it. 


The World’s Stock ot Coffee Would Last a Year 


It is estimated that there are now some eleven 
and one-quarter million bags of coffee in stock in 
various parts of Europe and the United States, so 
that, if no more cofiee were imported from the 
coffee-producing countries, there is nearly a suffi- 
cient stock on hand to supply the world’s con- 
sumption for another year. By this may be judged 
the difficult proposition which was before the del- 
egates to the international conference from the 
coffee-producing countries to increase the price of 
their product. As long as Brazil continues to grow 
fifteen and one-half million bags of coffee, which 
was nearly the amount of her last year’s product, 
and about the estimated amount of the world’s 
consumption, there is little chance of getting a 
better price. 

The high price obtained in 1892 stimulated 
coffee-growing all over the world, and consequently 
led to an increased production which has brought 
about the present low price. But there is a ques- 
tion connected with this subject which appeals to 
the popular mind; namely, do we pay less for 


uct cost in the wholesale market three times what 
it is sold for at the present time. 


Brazil Has No Equal in Its Exports of Coffee 


He further stated that the price of roasted coffee 
has remained about the same, and that five-sixths 
of all the coffee consumed in the United States is 
the Brazilian product, although it is commonly 
sold in the retail market as Mocha and Java. In 
favor of Brazilian coffee he stated that Brazil sup- 
plies Arabia with coffee, and also Holland, which 
country controls the Java product. He claimed 
that the Mocha product is scarcely more than a 
myth, and figured that the people of the United 
States are paying one hundred and sixty-five mil- 
lion dollars yearly for Brazilian coffee, less than a 
quarter of which amount is paid for the coffee in 
the wholesale market. 

There may be a great deal of truth in the state- 
ment of the Brazilian minister, as one may deduce 
from the figures of our coffee imports from the 
Dutch East Indies and Arabia. For the year 1900 
we imported 133, 182 bags directly from the Dutch 
possessions in the East, while for the year 1901 we 
imported only 73,338 bags, but a little more than 
half as much. From Holland we imported, for 
1900, 23,104 bags, and for 1901, 12,198 bags, all 
of which coffee was received as genuine Java. 
From Aden we imported 12,276 bags during 1901, 
which were received and sold as genuine Mocha. 
These figures show conclusively the very small 
proportion of Mocha and Java coffee we actually 
get in comparison with the amount obtained from 
Brazil. The country which supplies us with the 


most coffee, next to Brazil, is Venezuela, our im- 
ports thence equaling about one-tenth the amount 
imported annually from Brazil. 
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a Sarat "THERE was a great con- 
LE —— trast between the in- 
Soe. terests in life of the weasel 
and those of some of his 
neighbors. The beaver built 
dams and houses. The 
squirrel laid up for himself 
=see a rich store of nuts, that he 
might notstarve in the com- 
ing winter. The buck 
seemed to be mainly inter- 
ested in living and growing, and in building up on his forehead, each sum- 
mer, a pair of antlers a little larger and more ornamental than last year’s. 
But the weasel killed,—and killed,—and killed. Of course these were not 
the only things that the ferest folks thought about. Really, the great objects 
of all of them were to keep themselves alive and to give their children a 
good start. But these were the things which, in great measure, gave them 
their individuality, so that the beaver was industrious, the squirrel thrifty, 
and the buck tall and handsome, while the weasel was cruel and bloodthirsty. 
Just why he should have been so fond of killing I do not know, but it 
seemed to be an inborn instinct or tendency, and it may possibly have come 
down to him from far-away ancestors, who had lived in stormier times than 
these, and who had been so surrounded by enemies that they had had to 
fight constantly for their lives. At any rate, it was there, and it manifested 
itself quite early in life. One afternoon in his first September he and his 
two brothers were having a romp in the grass when their father stalked a 
jumping-mouse and sent him flying straight toward them. With a tremen- 
dous leap the frightened little creature landed almost on top of the weasels, 
as much to their surprise as to his own, and for the next few minutes a game 
was played which was fun for them but agony for him. The weasels scat- 
tered, and no matter which way he turned or how far he jumped, there was 
always one of them in front of him when he alighted, ready to nab him if 
he sat still for even a fraction of a second. So up and down he went, up 
and down, up and down, like a rubber ball bounding and rebounding on a 
marble floor. His long hind legs tossed him this way and that as if he were 
some new kind of giant grasshopper. They were good legs, —wonderful legs, 
—and if he could have once broken through the circle of his tormenters he 
might have escaped. But he was almost wild with fright, and was getting 
so badly ‘‘rattled’’ that he hardly knew what he was doing, and suddenly 
he plumped down almost in the arms of our own particular weasel, who 
promptly seized him by the back of the neck and made an end of him. 
Then there was a tug of war between the three brothers, each trying to 
get him away from the other two. One took hold by a fore paw, another 
by a hind leg, and the third by the left ear, and they pulled and hauled 
with all their might, and hissed softly at each other in their excitement. I 
do n't think they were really very hungry, however, for, after scrapping over 
him for a while, they compromised by each drinking a little of his blood, 
and leaving the carcass in the grass. It was a very characteristic incident. 











A Weasel generally Prefers to Travel Alone on a Hunting Expedition 


That same afternoon the weasel lost all his immediate relations, and 
was left alone in the world. His father seemed to have had his appetite 
whetted or his hunting instinct stirred by the capture of the mouse, and a 
few minutes later he called his family together, and the seven of them 
started off in Indian file along the bank of the Tahquamenon River. Wea- 
sels don’t often hunt in packs. Much more frequently they go out alone 
on their deadly errands. But this family was a very united one, and now 
and then its members took a stroll together to see what they could find. 
They were an interesting sight. A red squirrel in the top of a tall tree hid 
himself in terror, a rabbit bounded frantically away among the tamaracks, 
his pop-eyes round with horror, and a pair of fly-catchers scolded and swore 
in angry excitement. Seven lithe, slender little animals they were, with 
long, thin bodies, long necks, long heads, and long tails,—long everywhere 
except in the legs; and, though the legs were short, they were stout enough 
to carry their owners with easy grace and fairly good speed. There was 
much of the serpent about the weasels, not only in their length and slim- 
ness, but also in their gait and their pose,—heads up, noses forward, and a 
smooth, rapid, undulating motion, —in the flattening of their heads, in their 
sharp, white teeth, and in the glitter of their little black eyes. There was, 
withal, a certain knowing air,—an air of determination, of fearlessness, and 
of self-confidence and cruelty. It was not strange that the squirrel and the 


rabbit and the birds did not q 
like the looks of them. Za 
Presently they emerged a 
into a small clearing beside 
the river, and here they sud- 
denly stopped short, for Z 
squarely in their path, with fe 2 
his back to a stump, his pipe ) : 
in his mouth, and his feet — 
hanging over the edge of 
the bank,sataman. Ifthey 
were surprised, he was even more so; for, though he was an old trapper who 
had spent most of his life in the woods, he had never before seen seven 
weasels in line. - They stopped short and stared at him for a minute or two, 
and he stared back. If they had been prudent they would have turned 
around and gone back the way they had come, but prudence is not a strong 
point in a weasel’s character. The leader, the father of the family, had 
made up his mind that he wanted to visit a small, deserted log building that 
stood in the middle of the clearing, and that looked as if it might possibly 
harbor some rats or mice, and, when he really wanted to do a thing, he gen- 
erally did it. So, after a moment, he started on again, with the procession 
at his heels. Unfortunately, the trapper's dog had gone off after a rabbit, 
for otherwise everything might have been different. The leader did go out 
of his way a few yards to avoid actually running over the man,—so much 
he grudgingly conceded to the enemy’s superior strength,—but, when this 
little detour had been made, he went straight to the house and in at the 
open door, his family close behind him. Just then the dog came back, 
found the weasel’s scent, and followed it in great excitement. The man 
went in after him and closed the door, and the trouble began. 








When Father Weasel Was Attacked His Family Stood firmly by Him 


Seven little brown-and-white animals went rushing round and round 
the one-room house, looking for a way of escape but finding none. Sud- 
denly a rank odor filled the cabin, as the old father weasel was driven into 
a corner and held at bay by the dog, for he had a weapon very much like 
that of a skunk, though not quite so formidable. Not content, however, 
with that rather intangible style of warfare, he rose on his hind legs, showed 
his teeth, squealed with anger and defiance, and said, as plainly as words 
could say it: ‘‘Comeon. Pitch rightin. Dast you to.’’ His fur was on 
end, his ears lay back flat upon his head, and his jaws were open and ready 
for business. 

For a moment the dog hesitated. The old weasel, though not one- 
tenth his own size, looked decidedly tough, and he was n’t quite sure whether 
he wanted to tackle him or not. But he was game, and in a second or two 
he advanced and tried to catch the weasel by the shoulders, The weasel 
did n’t wait to be caught. Instead, he sprang straight into the dog’s face, 
struck his teeth into his nose, and held on like a pair of dentist's forceps. 
The dog howled with pain and swung the little brown devil round and 
round in the air several times before he could shake him off, and while he 
was doing that our own weasel attacked him in the rear. As1 have already 
said, the weasel had some very good points.. Courage and audacity were 
two of them, but perhaps the best of all was family affection and loyalty. 
When he saw his father in danger he did not hesitate an instant, but went 
right to work. In the meanwhile the other five, finding that they could not 
get away, had assumed the offensive and were dancing around the man, 
snarling and showing their teeth in angry defiance, and making little leaps 
toward his face, as if they would like nothing better than to take him by the 
throat if only they could reach high enough. He laid about him with a 
stick which he had picked up out of doors, and, after a sharp fight, he and 
the dog managed to kill the father and mother and four of the children, 
though they got a good many bites and scratches in doing it. 

Our own weasel was now the only one left, and, as the man struck at 
him again, he dodged the club, made a spring, and seized the forefinger of 
the trapper’s right hand. The man straightened up with an oath, and gave 
his arm such a swing that the needle-like teeth tore through the flesh, and 
the weasel went flying across the room and landed on the top of the log wall, 
just under the roof. For a second he lay still, stunned and dazed. Then 
he saw a little hole beside him, and beyond it the sunlight and the river. 
It was a very small hole and a very tight fit, but he turned his head sidewise 
and wriggled through, and the trapper never saw him again. 

Perhaps this experience hardened him still more. I do not know; but, 
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“Creeping quietly around the foot of a big tree, he met a Canada lynx” 
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those of a flying squirrel. Down he came, and the instant he touched the 
ground he was off again, scattering the dry leaves in his flight, and scaring a 
partridge almost out of her wits. Last of all he rushed into a hollow log 
and curled himself up in its farthest corner. Surely he was safe now. The 
enemy could never find him here, after all that running and turning and 
twisting and doubling. But the weasel had a nose, and it was a good one, 
and he followed the squirrel’s trail swiftly and unerringly, past swamp and 
ridge and gully and brook and river, up into the tall maple, and out upon 
the long branch. There he lost the scent, but he easily guessed what had 
become of it, and he, too, leaped out into the air, and struck the ground 
within a few feet of the spot where the squirrel had landed. Back and 
forth he ran, this way and that, nosing the dry leaves, until he found the 
trail again, and a few seconds later his victim saw his fierce black eyes peer- 
ing in at the end of the log. The squirrel was one of the sauciest and most 
impudent of all the woods-people, but that sight was altogether too much 
for him, and his nerve forsook him completely. With a scream of terror he 
collapsed, and lay there in a trembling heap till the weasel came in and put 
an end to his career. 

That was the way it went. All the year round it was just the same, 
except that game was always rather scarcer in winter than in summer, and 
that the weasel himself was a very different-looking animal. Every autumn, 
about the time that the snow came, his coat turned white, and the fur grew 
longer and softer and finer and warmer. His father had had, on certain 
portions of his body, a light yellowish tinge, which stayed with him summer 
and winter, but our weasel was like the snow, everywhere except on the last 
three inches of his tail, which was black. Just why Nature should have 
failed to make that white, too, is more than I can tell. Light-colored sur- 
faces radiate warmth more slowly than dark ones, so that, with the ther- 
mometer at thirty degrees below zero, it must have been easier. for him to 
retain his animal heat when dressed in a white suit than if he had been in 
his summer patterns, and this fact was probably one reason for the change. 
One would think, therefore, that the end of his tail must have been pecu- 
liarly liable to frost-bite. The change also helped him to hide from his 
enemies, of whom there were a few, though not very many who were really 
dangerous, and here, again, it would seem as if the metamorphosis ought to 
have been complete in order to produce the best results. Some of the ex- 
perts in such matters say that a hostile eye is attracted by the little spot of 
black trailing behind the weasel, and, consequently, that it is less likely to 
see the weasel himself. To this humble scribe it would seem as if it would 
be much better for him that a hostile eye should not be attracted to him at 
all, but I suppose Nature knows what she is about. 


He even Entered the Burrows of Field-mice in His Work of Devastation 


All winter the weasel went hunting on the snow. Sometimes it was a 
rabbit that he chased,—a rabbit who was far larger and swifter than he, and 
who could have easily distanced him in a straight-away race, but who was 
so stupid that he kept stopping and looking back to see if the weasel was 
still on his trail, or perhaps tried to hide in his burrow, or possibly got 
rattled and began to go in a circle, and so, in one way or another, was run 
to earth and slaughtered. Sometimes it was the mice,—not the pretty little 
jumping-mice, for they had gone to sleep in. their underground nests and 
would not wake up till spring, but the big, homely, short-tailed, short-legged 
meadow-mice, who often came out, even in the coldest weather, to romp in 
the snow, to call on their neighbors, or to look for provender. Very fre- 
quently the weasel surprised them on their errands, and if he couldn't do 
that he searched for their burrows, entered, and killed them in their own 
beds. If it happened to 
be quite late in the winter 
he would now and then 
find a nestful of baby mice, 
and they, too, met their 
death, no matter-whether 
he was hungry or not. 
Sometimes, when neither 
rabbits nor mice were at 
hand, hestalked the spruce 
hen, where she sat on her 
roost in the wooded 
swamp, and treated her as 
he had treated her cousin, 
the drumming partridge. 

Thus the winter would 
drag by, and even in the 
times of the greatest 
scarcity he seldom failed 
to kill a good deal more 
than he needed. Aboit 
the time the snow melted 
away, brown patches would 
appear on his head and 
back and sides, and would 
keep growing and spread- 
ing until they covered the 
whole upper surface of his 
body, from his nose clear 
back to the end of his tail. 
Then,a little later, the frogs 
would be singing again in 
the marshes. 

The long and short of 
it is that the weasel was 
successful—very success- 
ful,—in his chosen field. 

It was in one of those 
spring seasons that he 
fought the greatest fight 
of his life, and the kill- 
ing that he did that day 
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was not murder at all, but very justifi- 
able homicide. He was fully grown by 
this time, and was about a foot and a 
half in total length, thin, muscular, 
tough as a whip, and supple as a snake. 
He had donned his summer coat, and 
was glossy brown above and pure white 
beneath, with a sharply-defined, waving 
line between. Most weasels have dark 
feet, but his were white, like his throat 
and breast. In winter he wore hairy 
moccasins that covered them com-° 
pletely, but now the fleshy pads on his 
soles were bare. His whiskers were 
long, though rather scanty. His ears 
were large and upright, and added 
greatly to his alert, wide-awake look. 
His mouth was thin-lipped and cruel, 
and reached away back under his small, 
bright, black eyes. His teeth were 
sharp, and were white like ivory, and, 
in proportion to his size, there was 
hardly an animal in the world whose 
jaws were better armed than his. Alto- 
gether, he was splendidly equipped for 
a life-and-death struggle. 

Early in May, four baby weasels 
came to the burrow near the river, 
where he and his mate were living. 
The weasel’s mate, by the way, was 
exactly like him, except that she was 
somewhat smaller. She was a very 
pretty little animal, and he was very 
fond of her, as they both were of the 
children. Thenceforth there was much 
to do raising those babies and help- 
ing them to make a good beginning in 
life, and the killing went on more mer- 
rily than before. One afternoon the 
two started out at about the same time 
to see what they could get for supper. 
They set off in different directions, but 
half an hour later, as it chanced, they 
met in a meadow beside the river, a 
very good place to look for mice. But 
it happened that somebody else was 
looking for mice, too,—or for weasels, 
he did n’t much care which, —and they 
had hardly had time to tell each other 
what luck they had had when a hawk 
dropped down out of the sky. They 
started to run, but the hawk was so 
close that before they could find a 
hiding place the smaller weasel was 
cauglit, one set of talons clasping her 
around the head, while the other gripped 
her halfway down the back. 
that was in him. 





With a scream of rage he sprang at the hawk, who had 
already risen a foot or two from the ground and was beating the air heavily 
with his wings, and in another instant he was on the bird’s back, and his 
long, supple neck was reaching down toward his throat. It is sometimes very 
convenient to be as limber as a snake. The feathers began to fly, and ina 
moment more the blood was dripping. It was the hawk’s turn to scream 
now, and he dropped his burden and scratched and tore at the weasel with his 
beak and talons so frantically that he lost his balance and came tumbling 
down head first to the ground. Then, for the next few minutes, there was 
an awful struggle in the meadow grass, The weasel held on in spite of every- 
thing, and would not be shaken off, and his keen teeth never stopped digging 
and tearing deeper and deeper into the bird’s throat and breast. By the time 
it was over he was bleeding from a dozen wounds, all over his back and sides. 
But his enemy was dead, and his mate, his babies and his home were saved. 


SUCCESS 





“Then a hawk dropped down out of the sky” 


Then it was that her mate showed the stuff 
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It is a pity that the story cannot 
end here with this, his most glorious 
victory in a most noble cause. But it 
cannot. For the next few days he 
spent most of his time in the burrow, 
resting and recuperating after the bat- 
tle. Then, one evening, he started out 
again, just at sunset, and that night he 
took more helpless and innocent lives 
than in any other ten hours of his life. 
He who had fought so valiantly for his 
own wife and children had no more 
mercy on the wives and children of 
others than an imp of Satan. The first 
thing he did was to climb a tall tree 
and invade an old woodpecker hole, 
now occupied by a wood duck and her 
nestful of eggs, and there he worked a 
deed of darkness. Presently, emerg- 
ing again into the light, he clambered 
down to the ground, going round and 
round the trunk in a spiral path, for he 
was not quite as expert a climber as the 
squirrel, and it always bothered him a 
little to go straight down head first. 
Close by he found the nest of a rabbit 
who had a young and interesting family. 
He entered it, and when he came out 
again he was licking his chops, there 
was blood on his white breast, and the 
green light shone in his wicked little 
eyes. But I sha’n’t try to tell you al) 
that he did that night. Luck seemed 
to be with him, and, as sensational 
journals say, he held a carnival of crime. 

His own hour came at sunrise. 
Creeping quietly around the foot of a 
big tree in search of one more victim, 
he met a Canada lynx face to face, and 
in another minute his successful career 
had come to a fitting close. All his life 
he had been a shedder of blood, and 
now the day of reckoning had arrived 
and he must pay the price. He paid it 

Still the beaver worked on his dam, 
building it each year a little longer and 
higher; and still his pond grew deeper 
and broader, and lay like a beautiful 
gem in the green bed of the woods. 
Often, in the long, hot days of June, 
the buck came in search of coolness, 
or to look for succulent lily-pads, or to 
rid himself of the swarming mosquitoes, 
and, as he stood in the edge of the pool, 
with his shapely form, his glistening red 
coat, and his velvet-covered antlers re- 
flected in the clear water beneath him, he made a noble picture. Still, as 
autumn came around, the squirrel—not the one that the weasel killed, but 
another,—gathered his winter's store of nuts; and still his cheery voice 
rang loud and hearty and self-confident among the beech trees and the hazel 
bushes. Still the jumping-mice played about their homes, and the gossipy 
meadow-mice went junketing among their neighbors, and prattled’ much to 
one another over their private affairs. Still the frogs sang their shrill chorus 
to the moon from the cool, wet heart of the Great Tahquamenon Swamp. 
Still the wild duck reared her brood of pretty little yellow ducklings, and 
the hen partridge led her chicks out and taught them how to hustle. 

All these were successful, each in his own way, for each and every one 
of them was playing a part—a happy, healthy, harmless part,—in the life 
of the woods. The world was the better because they were there. 

The weasel, too, had played his part, but it was a different part, played 
in a different way, and all the woods were happier because he was gone. 








COME to the hillside with its crown of woods 


Intimations of the World-Soul 


By Being basking in the Eternal Sun; 
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And see the springing grass and vine and tree 
Answer keen nature's kiss with leafy glee; 

See blushing maples don their verdant hoods 

With the long lines of climbing hemp for snoods, 
The young brake’s crosier and the errant bee, 
And hear the blackbird’s glad garrulity, 

And the hoarse ravens talking to their broods! 

Ye say: ‘‘ Of old, these lives were weeds that first 
Sprang from the soil, the soil itself from rocks 
Plowed by the glaciers, and the rocks were, erst, 

The molten lava heaved with billowy shocks 

In the slow curdling of the thin fire-mis:;— 
Where, then, did life-germs hold their ante-nuptial 

tryst?"’ 


A life diffused through universal space,— 
Name it or not, it lifts your soul in awe, 
Ever evolving, through unerring law, 
The myriad forms of every breathing race; 
In the heart's warmth survives a vital trace 
Of the old fire-mist, whence the loves that draw 
The aspiring heavenward, and the pangs that 
gnaw 
The lost soul groping in some desert place: 
Ye see no darkness but the shadow cast 


There is no void; through all the hollow vast 
Flows the Great Soul that makes the cosmos one. 
Not man alone, but every creature moves 

To its fulfilling, even as through invisible grooves. 


Is it for nothing that our loveliest 
Aspire to be more lovely, and the wise 
Sink deeper mines for wisdom's golden prize ? 
Who more pursues the better than the best ? 
Who sooner toys with danger in the quest 
Of new horizons than the brave whose eyes 
Have seen all perils under alien skies, 
From austral snows to Hecla’s burning crest ? 
What means the insatiate hunger of the herd, 
‘The inveterate instinct that persists and clings 
To the black robes of Mystery till it wrings 
From her shut lips a syllable of that word, 
Letter by letter, that the ages spell, 
Till wild-eyed prophets dare pronounce the ineffable? 


No planet wheels around an utter void; 
No orb goes aimless through the gloomy deeps, 
But still to some determinate good it sweeps. 
When, world by world, the starry host deployed 
With many a sun and glimmering asteroid, 


In maddening gyres adown the shuddering steeps, 
Some leash invisible ensphered their headlong 


leaps 
Around their crater through each vast cycloid. 
The very pebble, high at random tossed, 
Holds the same curve and seeks a kindred goal; 
One law attends them, that no waif be lost. 
Are dumb clods wiser than the human soul ? 
Are worlds centripetal, and must man alone 
Down the sheer tangent shoot into the vast unknown? 


Have souls no central sun whence life proceeds? 
Is man’s vast yearning to no whitherward ? 
His love a snare, his high ideal, adored 
In silent awe, a fate-fire’s lamp that leads 
To the dark fens of all unlovely creeds? 
Where marched the heroes whose keen shafts have 


gored 

The threatful dark, with all its lies abhorred,— 
To soulless Nothing, or Faith’s golden meads? 
Not all go darkling, but all seek the same, — 

The infinite Something longed for or denied, 

Nameless, or marked with many a fatal name,— 
Baal, Teutates, Moloch,—deified 
Distractions of the Unknown God, or One 

‘The Soul of all our souls, creation’s central Sun. 
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The Habit of Not Feeling Well 


The euter is always the shadow and form of the inner.— 
MezoompDAR 

YOETHE stated a truth when he said,—‘‘ All men would 

live long, but no man would grow old."’ Every nor- 

mal human being desires health,—beauty,—life, in all its 
joy and fullness. The realization of such desires would 
effectually prevent us from growing old, no matter how 
the years might be counted. 

is it possible for us to actualize here and now what we 
so ardently long for? If it were not the longing would 
not be so strongly implanted in us. If we accept this con- 
clusion, we must go a step farther and acknowledge that 
the conditions we desire are under our own control. 

a + 


Few people realize that their ailments are largely self- 
induced. They get into a habit of not feeling well. If 
they get up in the morning with a slight headache or 
some other trifling indisposition, instead of trying to rise 
above this condition, they take a positive pleasure in ex- 
patiating upon their feelings to any one who will listen. 
Instead of combating the tendency to illness by filling the 
lungs with pure fresh air, they dose themselves with 
‘headache tablets’’ or some other patent specific war- 
ranted to cure whatever ill they think they are suffering 
from. They begin to pity themselves, and try to attract 
pity and sympathy from others. Unconsciously, by de- 
tailing and dwelling upon their symptoms, they reénforce 


the first simple suggestions of illness by a whole army of 
thoughts and fears and images of disease, until they are 
unfitted to do a day's work in their homes or offices. 

It is said that man is a lazy animal. We are all more 
or less prone to indolence, and it is the easiest and most 
natural thing in the world for young people to accustom 
themselves to lying Zown or lounging on a sofa because 


they think they are tired or not well. Much so-called in- 
validism is simply laziness, fostered and indulged from 
childhood 


rhere is great danger that young girls who are delicate 


while growing up, and lounge around the house ane ue 
down whenever they feel the least bit out of sors, will 
form a habit of invalidism when they reach maturity. 

How often do we see sucn girls ‘‘brace up"’ at once 
when anything happens which interests or excites them! 
An invitation to a reception ora ball, or any other pleasant 
social function, acts like a tonic. For the time being an 
instantaneous cure is effected. They are as well as any- 
body until after the entertainment. 

Indulgent mothers are frequently to blame for this 
physical and mental laziness—for it is nothing more, —on 
the part of their daughters. A lounge or sofa is a posi- 
tive curse in many a home, because it is such a tempta- 
tion to lie down and succumb to trifling suggestions ot 


illness or the least indisposition. 
whenever you ‘ 


A habit of giving in 
‘do n't feel like it"’ is fatal to all achieve- 
ment, and ruinous to self-discipline, self-poise, and nobil- 
ity and dignity of bearing. 

When some one asked a noted opera singer if she was 
ever sick and unable to fill her engagements, she replied: 
**No, we singers can not afford to be sick. We must fill 
our engagements ; we are not rich enough to give up." 

Actors and actresses, as well as singers, are compelled 
by the necessities of their profession to set aside personal 
feelings and keep faith with the public, no matter whether 
they are well or not. They simply can not spare themselves 
even when they are really sick, not to speak of giving 
way to moods or fancied ailments. What would. become 
of their reputations, their careers, if they should fail to 
appear in public every time they ‘‘do n't feel like it.’ 

a a 


What is the result of this compulsion upon actors and 
singers to conquer moods and feelings? Is it not well 
known that, in spite of the exacting nature of their duties, 


the late hours they are obliged to keep, the constant wear 
on the mental and physical faculties, if they take proper 
care of their health, they retain youth and vitality to a far 


more advanced age than men and women in other call- 
ings? Joseph Jefferson, Denman Thompson, Adelina 
Patti, Sarah Bernhardt, and many others of the past and 
present might be cited as examples. 

The body is like an easy-going horse that will become 


lazy and jog along in an indolent, slouching gait if not 
kept up to ‘‘standards"’ and ‘‘style’’ by its coachman. If 
the mind, the driver of the body, lets the reins hang loose 


and allows the body to follow its inclinations, standards 
will soon be lowered. 

No one feels ‘‘up to concert pitch’’ all the time, and it 
is necessary to train oneself to keep at his task whether he 
likes it or not 

What if the business man who is compelled to work all 
day, and who has neither time nor opportunity to coddle 
himself whether he feels well or not, should become the 
slave of whims and fancies? Supposing he should say to 
himself, ‘I am liable to be ill this summer, so I am going 
to prepare for the worst. I shall have a couch put into 
my office, so that I can lie down when I feel seedy, and 
I'll lay in a stock of medicine so as to be ready for any 
emergency Why, a common-sense business man 
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would consider it a disgrace to even think of such a thing. 
He knows perfectly well that, if he were to act in that 
way, his business would soon ‘‘go to the dogs.’’ He 
knows, also, from experience, that it is not necessary to 
give up every time he ‘‘do n't feel like it." 

Suppose that a general should find his soldiers lounging 
about the camp, lying under the trees and taking it easy, 
and many of them not feeling like drilling, and should 
decide to wait until they should all feel like it. What 
kind of an army would he have? What kind of dis- 
cipline? No, the men must fall into line and com- 
mence the drill on the appointed minute, whether they 
feel like it or not. If they are positively sick, they must 
go to the hospital; but they must either be in the hospital, 
sick enough to be under a doctor's care,or they must drill. 

The world is a camp. We are all soldiers under the 
command of a Supreme General, who expects us to be on 
drill every day unless we are actually disabled. 

The moment you allow yourself to be governed by your 
moods and fancies, you open the door to a host of ene- 
mies to your health, success, and happiness. Do n't under 
any circumstances sympathize with sick, diseased, or 
lazy thoughts. If you once yield to such thoughts, before 
you know it you may be their slave. 


a a 


Some people actually attract illness to themselves by 
constantly thinking about it. They feel sure that, if they 
should happen to get their feet wet, they would soon be 
sick with pnevmonia or influenza. If they happen to be 
in a draught for a few minutes, they are confident that 
dire resu’is will follow. They will have chills or sore 
throat. If they cough a little they have dreadful visions 
of consumption. Is it not im the family? They thus fix 
images of sickness in the mind, and so lessen its power of 
resistance to disease and make the body more susceptible 
to the very things they fear. 

A conviction that we should be master of ourselves 
‘ander all conditions would protect us from many of the 
ills to which we fall easy victims. If we think diseased 
thoughts we attract disease. If we think healthy thoughts 
we attract health. 

The best safeguard you can throw around yourself is a 
determination that you will be master of yourself,—that 
you will not be dictated to by moods or whims or fancies 
of any kind. You will find that, if you expect great 
things of yourself, if you always exact a high standard 
and accept no apologies or excuses from Mr. Liver, Mr. 
Stomach, Mr. Nerve, or Mr. Head, your health will be 
better and you will accomplish infinitely more than if you 
allow your feelings to hold you in subjection. 

It does not take a great deal of practice to be able to 
throw off any ordinary symptom of indisposition by hold- 
ing firmly in the mind the opposite thought, —health and 
cheerfulness. Insist that you wil! not give up; and that you 
will do your day's work to the best of your ability, and it 
is probable that, before the day is half done, you will feel 
better. This is not theoretical ; it is scientific. 

We all know people who have fallen into a habit of 
never feeling well. No matter how soundly they sleep, 
how good their appetites, or how healthy they appear to 
be, every inquiry in regard to their condition receives the 
same stereotyped, depressing answer, conveyed in a dis- 
mal voice.—‘‘ Not very well,’ ‘‘ About the same,"' or ‘‘ Not 
so well.’’ These are the people who ‘‘ enjoy poor health." 
The only subject of conversation in which they take any 
interest is themselves. They never weary of discussing 
their symptoms. They will dilate by the hour on the at- 
tack of indigestion, the peculiar sensations which they feel 
in their heads,stomachs, or backs, or the shooting pains in 
various parts of their bodies. 

Like sailors who tell their ‘‘yarns"’ so often that they 
really come to believe them themselves, these people 
dwell so persistently on their fancied or merely temporary 
petty ailments that they take it for granted that all their 
imaginings about themselves must be true. 

The ailing habit is especially active during spring and 
summer. When the weather changes and the tempera- 
ture becomes more variable, the chronic ailers take it for 
granted that they are not going to feel so well, and so 
they prepare mentally and physically for the worst. The 
moment they experience the slightest debility from the 
warm weather, they begin to try new remedies and to 
complain more than ever before ; and the more they cod- 
dle themselves and the more they complain, the less they 
feel like doing anything. All day long they lounge on 
sofas or recline in easy chairs. The mind sympathizes 
with the posture of the body ; the recumbent or lolling at- 
titude quickly reacts upon the mentality, and standards 
all drop. 


a a 


If you ever expect to amount to anything in the world, you 
should resist an inclination to loll or lounge around as 
you would a temptation to any other evil tendency. You 
can never make the most of yourself if you succumb to 
the lounging habit. It is so insidious that, almost before 
you are aware of it, it will sap your ambition and lessen 
your chances of success. Compel yourself to get up, to 


brace up, and to keep up to your proper standard whethe: 
you feel like it or not. 

Have no fellowship with slouchy, slipshod, ‘‘don't 
feel like it'’ moods. Drive them all away from you as 
you would drive a thief from your house. 

How can you expect to be healthy and robust physically 
and mentally when you are half the time in a lazy, hori- 
zontal attitude? Until you arouse yourself and act as if 
you were a vertebrate animal, you will be neither healthy 
nor successful. You can not accomplish good work until 
you put yourself in the attitude of achievement. You 
can not have confidence in your ability to do things while 
your mental and physical standards are low. 

a 


Self-confidence has a great deal to-do with one's health. 

If, for instance, you have anything of importance to do, 
and if failure to do it would mean a great loss to you, you 
would not allow any ordinary feeling of indisposition to 
prevent its accomplishment. The conviction that you 
must do a thing, the belief that you can and your deter- 
mination to do it at all hazards have a great deal to do 
with the suppression of mental or physical discords. 

The influence of expecting yourself to do a good day's 
work and demanding it of yourself works like magic. It 
is a powerful tonic. 

Remember that your resisting power, that innate force 
which was given you for self-protection, is your safeguard 
not only against mental but also against physical ills. 

The moment a fighting general and his army give up 
they are beaten. The moment your will capitulates,—the 
moment you admit to yourself that you are going to be 
captured by the enemy,—you have laid down your arms 
and virtually surrendered. 

A habit of asserting stoutly and defiantly your determina- 
tion to do a good day’s work every day of your life, unless 
positively sick, will accomplish more for you than all the 
sanitariums in the world. 

How many, who were really life-long invalids, seldom 
free from bodily suffering, have achieved remarkable suc- 
cess! Charles Darwin, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Her- 
bert Spencer, Robert Louis Stevenson, Dr. Samuel John- 
son, Dr. Kane, the explorer, and many others. more or less 
eminent, conquered real physical ills in order to pursue 
their work. If those people had waited for a favorable mood 
until they felt like it, they would probably never have ac- 
complished anything of note. If the men and women who 
have pushed civilization up from savagery had dropped 
their work every time they ‘‘did not feel lke it.’ where 
would the world be to-day ? 

This matter of feeling well or ill, or of working or not 
working, is largely a question of mental dominion. 

The writer knows a physician's wife, a very estimable 
lady, who has been subject for years to occasional severe 
attacks of headache which last for three or four days. 
While these attacks last she is completely prostrated. She 
says, however. that, when anything of supreme importance 
makes it imperative that she should fulfill the duties of 
her position, she is always able to postpone an attack, 
sometimes for days at a time. 

Now, if any one can postpone a sick headache or other 
ailment for days at a time inorder to attend some special 
function, is it not reasonable to suppose that it could be 
postponed indefinitely ? 

When Douglas Jerrold was told by his physician that he 
must die, he replied: ‘* What, and leave a family of 
helpless children? / won't dte.’’ His resolution helped 
him over the crisis and he lived many years longer. The 
way to be well is to think health-thoughts. 

Determine that you will have nothing to do with abnor- 
malities of any kind. Resolve that you will keep yourself 
up to a high standard mentally, morally, and physically, 
and that you will always be ready to take hold of the duty 
which lies nearest with vigor and determination. 

a * 

Do not allow yourself to get into the way of staying at 
home whenever you do not feel like going to your office, 
store, or place of business. Oftentimes, especially during 
summer, the temptation is very strong in'the morning, 
when one feels languid or lazy from the heat, to say to one- 
self, ‘‘ Well, I don’t feel like it to-day. I think I shall take 
it easy and let things take care of themselves until | am up 
to the mark.’ Now this is just the encouragement the 
lazy body wants, and you can not afford to let the tempta- 
tion conquer you. You must always be master of the sit- 
uation, and, when your faculties and functions are like 
soldiers who do not care to drill, but whose duty it is to do 
so, you must assume the office of commanding general. 

Don't allow yourself to become a slave to the miserable 
little absorbers of your health and happiness. Every 
time a diseased thought, a thought inimical to your health 
or achievement comes to you, expel it at once. Don't 
stop to discuss, or weigh, or consider it. Drive it off if 
it is not a friend, and replace it bY a strong, healthy. beauti- 
ful thought. If you persist in this course you will fill your 


mind with hosts of health-thoughts, beauty-thoughts, and 
achievement-thoughts which will make you physically and 
mentally vigorous, successful, and happy. 
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The Next President of Mexnco 2 2a 


HE fact that the question of the presidential 
succession in Mexico cannot long be deferred 
gives great interest to the personality of José Ives 
Limantour, at present minister of finance of his 
country, who, in the opinion of his fellow citi- 
zens, is inarked out as the next president of the 
Mexican republic. 

In order to understand the place of Liman- 
tour in his country’s politics, it is necessary to 
take a retrospect of Mexican history to the extent 
of stating that, from the time when the independ- 
ence of the country was established, in 1821, until 
the first accession of General Diaz to the presi- 
dency, in 1876, the aim of the various rulers who 
succeeded one another was not to govern or ad- 
minister public affairs in the sense in which those 
functions are understood in stable countries, but 
merely to keep public peace and hold their own 
against revolutionists, in which it must be said 
that none of them really succeeded, for Diaz is 
the first executive of Mexico whose authority was 
first tranquilly and afterwards heartily accepted 
by all Mexicans. The function of Mexico’ s earlier 
presidents, in other words, was that of a superior 
sort of police; the social, economical, legislative, 
and international problems that claim so much 
of the attention of other governments were either 
unknown here or deliberately set aside, or, when, 
as in the case of foreign complications, they had 
to be considered, were handled so clumsily as 
almost always to invite disaster. 

In plain words, the governments of Mexico 
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Diaz did not at once make Limantour his 
minister of finance, perhaps on the ground that 
the immediate appointment of so young a man 
would have been criticised. He offered the 
portfolio of finance to the late Matias Romero, 
then Mexican minister at Washington, who had 
previously held the same position. Romero ac- 
cepted, and Limantour was made assistant sec- 
retary. They were sworn in on May 27, 1892. 

Romero and Limantour worked hard to 
draw order out of chaos, and, in September, 1892, 
the former gave to his countrymen a remark- 
able review of the nation's finances, showing 
what a desperate pass they had reached little 
more than ten years ago. The National Bank 
had, until then, helped the government tide over 
some of its most acute periods of crisis, but the 
situation had become at that time so discourag- 
ing, and there seemed to be so little prospect of 
an early change for the better, that the bank in- 
timated to the minister of finance, as he frankly 
stated in his review above referred to, its desire 
that the government should have recourse to 
other agencies to relieve its necessities in the 
future. Luckily the government was able to 
borrow six hundred thousand pounds in Lon- 
don, which enabled it to pay its way until such 
time as the reform work of Romero and Liman- 
tour should begin to produce its results. 

On February 23, 1893, Romero returned to 
Washington, and Limantour took the oath of 
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were of the most rudimentary character, and noth- 
ing further was ever expected of them by the 
people of the country than that, at best, they 
should protect life and property, and maintain 
reasonable order. The finances of the country 
were in chronic chaos, and the task of setting 
them in order was regarded by the ablest of min- 
isters of finance with a feeling little short of de- 
spair. This feeling lasted for years after the 
second accession of General Diaz to power, in 
1884. 

The significance of the former financial dis- 
order is better comprehended when it is remem- 
bered, as Francisco Bulnes, one of the ablest of 
Mexico’s thinkers and writers has pointed out, 
that all the political unrest and all the turbulence 


The Republic of Mexico is to have a new 
president. Before the end of the year, it 
is evident that Jose Ives Limantour, the 
Mexican minister of finance, will occupy 
the position which Gen. Porfirio Diaz has 
held since 1876. President Diaz will be 
renominated and re-elected, but, as his 
closest friends say, he will resign the office 
shortly afterwards in favor of Senor Liman- 
tour, whom he has personally selected as 
his successor. President Diaz will take this 
action in order to save his country from 
an election agitation for which, in its 
present condition, it is wholly unprepared 


office as minister of finance on May 9,1893. All 
that was known of Limantour for a time was that 
he was working unremittingly to reorganize his 
department. It was reported that he was spend- 
ing twelve to fourteen hours a day in his office 
in assiduous work, and that his health was break- 
ing down. 

The first tangible result of this sustained 
effort came in 1895, when it was announced that, 
for the first time in Mexican history, the revenue 
of the government had exceeded its expenditure, 
and that the previous fiscal year (1894-95,) had 
ended with a surplus. Experienced business 
men, when they heard this, could hardly believe 
it, and many of the older generation of states- 
men were somewhat chagrined that what some 


of Mexico’s history have been due fundamentally 

to the chronic fiscal embarrassment of its govern- 

ments. This was but natural, for the first thing that successive governments 
did when in pecuniary straits was to scale down the salaries of the civil and 
military servants of the nation. But the neglect in financial matters was 
only typical of the indifference with which all the functions of government, 
except the rudimentary ones above mentioned, were regarded. 

President Porfirio Diaz has gradually changed all that. His administra- 
tion has been the first one worthy of the name that the country has ever 
known. The administration of foreign relations by Ignacio Mariscal, under 
Diaz, has ever been above criticism. But the finances of the government 
continued, as above shown, to be a dark spot on the horizon of the Diaz 
administration. The recurrence of yearly deficits, large when compared 
with the resources of the country, evidently could not be allowed to con- 
tinue indefinitely. The embarrassment was accentuated by the decline of 
silver and by failure in the crops during the years 1891 and 1892. 

President Diaz, with the rare decision and judgment in the choice of in- 
struments that have been prominent among the strong points of his admin- 
istration, called Limantour to his councils. All that was known of Limantour 
at that time was that he was a young man of blameless habits, rather deli- 
cate, of French parentage, but born in Mexico City on December 26, 1854, 
and, according to the laws of the country, a Mexican citizen by birth; that he 
had distinguished himself by his ability in the chamber of deputies; and, 
though possessed of large inherited wealth, that he held the chair of political 
economy in one of the government schools. Furthermore, it was said that 
his ability had been first recognized by the late Manuel Romero Rubio, min- 
ister of the interior, and father-in-law of President Diaz. 


of them had pronounced to be an impossibility 

in 1888, and what seemed still more hopeless 

in 1892, had, only three years later, been ac- 
complished by a young man who, a few months previously, was only known 
as a professor of political economy, and a hard worker in committees in the 
chamber of deputies. 

The wonder was not lessened when it was considered that Limantour 
had achieved this result by dint of sheer executive ability and efficient ad- 
ministration; by modernizing the old Spanish fiscal methods; by extirpating 
vicious practices; and by securing for the government the full value of every 
dollar of revenue collected. Since then every fiscal year, in spite, some- 
times, of adverse conditions, has ended with a surplus, until, at present, 
the government has a reserve of between thirty and forty millions, though 
its annual expenditure is nearly double what it was only fifteen years ago. 

The credit of laying the specter of national bankruptcy, of rescuitig 
the government from its chronic penury, of winning abroad the standing 
of a solvent nation,and of enabling the country to undertake and encourage 
public works without crippling its resources, belongs, therefore, to Limantour. 

But in the meantime, and partly asa consequence of Limantour’s own 
work, the character of the public administration has been undergoing a 
transformation. Mexico has entered the current of modern life and is be- 
ginning to experience the exigencies of her new condition. All sorts of 
problems, financial and social, demand administrative ability of a far dif- 
ferent and higher order than that which sufficed in the old days, when the 
sole aim of the government was to maintain order. It is the recognition of 
these changed conditions that has led to the formation of what is known in 
Mexico as the ‘‘Scientific Party,’’ of which Sefior Limantour is presumed to 
be the head, though, with characteristic poise and cautien, he has never ac- 
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knowledged his affiliation with this or any other party. 

The ‘*Scientific Party’’ includes practically all the 
men of intellectual prominence in the country, foremost 
among them, after Limantour, being such men as Joaquin 
D. Casasus, Pablo and Miguel S. Macedo, Justo Sierra, 
Rosendo Pineda, Enrique C. Creel, José Castellot, Em- 
eterio de la Garza, Jr., and others. These men believe 
that Mexico's present prosperity is but a shadow of that 
which she mayattain; but that, to attain it, she must be ruled 
by men who know thoroughly thé requirements of efficient government and 
are able to solve the problems with which the life of modern nations is beset. 
Mexico, they say, is no longer in a position in which, isolated and forgotten 
by the rest of the world, she can afford to neglect the duties entailed upon 
her by the modern science of government. The monetary question, for 
instance, is only typical of the problems with which the country is likely 
to be confronted, and to the solution of which the old type of Mexican ad- 
ministration—the superior police type,—would be totally inadequate. 

It is a proof of the discernment of President Diaz that he has given full 
weight to the ‘*Scientific Party’’ in public affairs, and that he has availed 
himself of the ability of its most prominent men, who have rendered him 
loyal service. But it is hardly to be expected that this party, in the case of 
the withdrawal of President Diaz, would be content to give the same service 
to an extraneous candidate for the presidency. Counting in its ranks the 
men who are best equipped for the direction of public affairs, it would 
naturally want to assume that direction itself, and not do the hard work 
while allowing others to enjoy the credit. 

The candidacy of Limantour, therefore, rests on the assumption that the 
time has come for efficiency in government, and that the long and admirable 
administration of President Diaz, himself the highest personification of the 
Mexican military element, has carried the country beyond the stage of mil- 
itary dictatorship, and paved the way for the harmonious development of 
its resources and its definite induction into modern conditions under the 
guidance of a brilliant civil administrator. Although the masses of the 
people are well disposed toward Limantour, he would have, for a time, to 
contend against some special difficulties which may be forcibly men- 
tioned. Save President Diaz, there is not a man in the republic who has 
the full support of the people. 

Sefior Limantour is without military prestige, a qualification so neces- 
sary to the rulers in all Spanish-American republics, wherein fear remains a 
strong political emotion, voluntary obedience to law is regarded by most 
men as evidence of a lack of spirit, and its violation is considered some- 
thing to boast of. But it may be said for the minister of finance that he 
has crushed two of his rivals in the cabinet, and that, with his genius for 
finance and his rigorous methods of administration, he administers the 
most efficient department of the government. Besides, the people of Mex- 
ico are making rapid strides in civic virtues. Diaz is more loved, to-day, 
than feared. The attitude of the army is no longer that of a master, but 
that of a defender of the country. There is no longer the sensational and 
theatrical prominence given to army affairs that characterized their admin- 
istration by Bernardo Reyes. The present minister of war is eminently 
loyal, and there is every reason to believe that the Mexican military ele- 
ment will attend to its own business and leave politics alone. Indeed, 
there is not a real military leader among the possible opponents of Sefior 
Limantour. Before Diaz's time, the army deserted the government because 
the soldiers were not paid. Sefior Limantour has announced his intention of 
increasing their pay soon. 

rhe old, turbulent, revolutionary element has not entirely died in Mex- 
ico. There are still men without much talent or prestige, it is true, who 
would cheerfully, if possible, precipitate the country into civil war. These 
men are gifted with the ability to string together high-sounding, sonorous, 
but meaningless phrases, which catch the ears of the ignorant and impres- 
sionable. This is why the government of Mexico has had to restrain the 
press and arrest agitators. During the Diaz régime several incipient revo- 
lutions have been nipped in the bud with a strong hand. Mexico will 
continue, for some time, to breed men like Garcia de La Cadena, of the 
state of Zacatecas, and Rafael del Castillo Calderon, of the state of Guer- 
rero, and whoever succeeds Diaz must cope with such political agitators; 
but, with a loyal army and rapid communication to all parts of the country, 
these men cannot constitute a serious danger to the republic. Without 
doubt, the most delicate task that Diaz’s successor will be called upon to 
perform will be that of holding an even balance and a firm hand between 
the church party and the radicals or Jacobins. The church party is steady 
in its policy of accumulating wealth and regaining power, and all that it 
needs to reénter active politics is a leader. As a matter of fact, it has 
overcome the provisions of the reform laws which forbid ecclesiastical cor- 
porations to hold real estate, and gradually it is acquiring such properties, 
both in the towns and in the country. Some of the finest sugar plantations 
of Morelos belong to the clergy, and the law is bound hand and foot, as the 
properties belonging to the church are held apparently in the name of in- 
dividuals. If this is the case within little more than a third of a century 
since the definite promulgation of the reform laws, it is to be inferred that 
not only will it continue, but that the process of clerical enrichment will 
also advance with an accelerated pace in the future. 

On the other hand, the laws which sought to check the power of the 
church in other respects have also proved impracticable and are almost 
openly infringed. For example, the law forbids religious congregations of 
men and women, when every one knows that even in the capital city there 
are a score of such communities living accord- 
ing to their rules. The extremists of the Lib- 
eral Party, or Jacobins, note these things with 
regret and would like the old anti-clerical laws 
to be strictly enforced or new and more sweep- 
ing ones made. The moderates in the Liberal 
Party, forming a wing thereof styled the Party 
of Conciliation, deprecate any new legislation 
dgainst the church and think that the time has 
come when Mexico can almost afford to imitate 
the broad policy of non-interference that ob- 
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tains in such matters in the United States. There can be 
no doubt that the only lasting solution of the clerical ques- 
tion is the spread of education among the masses. 

In the meantime the ruler of Mexico has no easy 
task, in the midst of these contrary currents of opinion, to 
steer an independent course, which, if not exactly satisfy- 
ing all, may give serious offense to none. Diaz has suc- 
ceeded in doing this, though the extreme Liberals do not 
hesitate in a platonic way to reproach him for contem- 
porizing as they call it, with the church, and the policy of ‘‘conciliation’’ 
is a coustant pretext for harmless shafts aimed at the Diaz administration. 
The extreme partisans on both sides will give more wouble to his suc- 
cessor than they have to him, for of late years men of all sn.—-:s of opinion 
in Mexico have tacitly agreed not to thwart seriously any essential 1eature of 
the Diaz policy. They will not, however, feel the same consideration for any 
other president, and a new one will consequently need great tact and firm- 
ness to overcome this difficulty. Limantour is regarded as a moderate man, 
and is certainly far removed from the rabid extremes of the anti-clericalists 
who were inclined to build more hope on Reyes. 

I have purposely refrained from mentioning among the possible diffi- 
culties of Limantour the fact that, though of Mexican nationality, he is of 
foreign parentage, a circumstance which one or two newspapers formerly 
urged against him. If the Mexican constitution means anything, Liman- 
tour, born in Mexico City, and no reservation having been made by his 
parents, is a Mexican by birth. But, setting aside that aspect of the case, 
it may be presented in a more practical form. The Mexican constitution 
requires Mexican nationality, or citizenship by birth, for the holding of office 
in the cabinet; in other words, the requirements are exactly the same for the 
office of cabinet minister as for the office of president. Therefore, if Liman- 
tour for the past ten years has held the office of minister of finance without 
impairment of the constitution and with the unanimous applause of his 
fellow citizens, it is evident that the question is ves judicata in his favor as 
far as the presidency is concerned. Moreover, in the past, and under the 
present constitution, there have been presidents of Mexico who, although 
born in Mexico and held to be Mexicans, were the sons of foreign parents. 

Limantour does not appear to be forty-eight years old. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that his hair, for years past, has been prematurely gray, his face 
is unwrinkled, his steel-gray eyes keen and alert, his carriage erect, his form, 
though slight, well set up, and his step elastic. His face, of ivory-like pallor, 
is intellectual and commanding, being characterized by an ample forehead 
and a pronounced and well-shaped nose. He is apt to strike those who 
meet him for the first time as somewhat cold and reserved. This impres- 
sion gradually wears off as one talks with him and comes under the influence 
of his personal magnetism. Nevertheless, if the interview hinges on busi- 
ness, Limantour never lays aside his caution, and it would be a hopeless 
task to try to entrap him into unguarded statements or inconsiderate prom- 
ises. It is not easy to win his confidence, but, when it is once bestowed, his 
kindness is inexhaustible. 

His strength as a public man lies in his mature and well-balanced 
judgment and self-control. He has no weak points, and his character is - 
so well rounded that it causes sore perplexity to his enemies, who try in 
vain to find a flawin his armor. Unlike many other Spanish-American 
political men, he has an absolutely clean record in public and private life, 
and the ‘‘ Zzemfo,'’ a conservative daily newspaper, remarked, at the time 
when some journals were disparaging him on the score of his foreign parent- 
age, that it was infinitely to that statesman’s credit that the worst thing 
that his enemies could lay at his door was that his name ended in ‘‘ our.’’ 
Much of the equanimity which he opposes to all of the vicissitudes of pub- 
lic life may be attributed to the fact that he is, like Roosevelt and Balfour, 
a man of a wide range of activities, and of intellectual and artistic tastes, 
in which, during his leisure moments, he finds relaxation from the strain 
of business. A happy and model domestic life inures to the same end. 
Limantour has always been an enlightened friend of Americans and Amer- 
ican enterprises. One of his latest acts was to invite three American ex- 
perts to Mexico as the guests of the nation, that they might give their 
advice to the government commission which is now considering, under his 
auspices, the advisability of a monetary change. These experts were Ed- 
ward Brush, secretary of the American Smelting and Refining Company, 
Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks, of Cornell University,and Charles A. Conant, 
treasurer of the Morton Trust Company, of New York. 

It is not easy to compare Limantour with his illustrious chief, Diaz. 
They are the products of different conditions. Diaz is the outcome of the 
turbulent period of Mexico’s domestic and foreign wars, and his ability as 
a civil administrator and his determination to give his country tranquillity 
were born of his bitter experience during that period. His ability as a 
ruler was developed by stern necessity. He has not always been equally 
well advised. He has had to tolerate vicious elements in his administra- 
tion, eliminating them by degrees, as opportunities came. Thus his ad- 
ministration has constantly improved, and he seems to have made it a 
feature of his policy constantly to keep certain reforms in reserve, as if he 
were reluctant to exhaust all at once the resources of his popularity. 
Everyone knows, for instance, that, while considerable electoral freedom 
exists in the state gubernatorial contests, the central government exercises 
a decisive influence over the result. Now there are governors whose ad- 
ministration is, during successive terms, an incubus to their respective 
states, and, though Diaz is well apprized of the inacceptability of these 
men, he is slow to turn them out of office or prevent their reélection. But 
at length there comes a moment when his fiat 
goes forth, and they are governors no longer. 
Then the people, not remembering how long 
they have had to wait, shout plaudits to the 
righteous and all-powerful executive to whom 
at length they owe their deliverance. 

Happily the race of men whom it has been 
necessary, merely in compensation for certain 
services in turbulent times, to place in power, 
is almost spent, and Limantour stands forth as 
the man who can take up the reins of Mexico. 
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“*He’s going to have the whole zodiac buzzing around his head before he. gets through with Higginson’” 
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Synopsis of the Preceding Chapters 


[ John Halloran, an intrepid young student at the North- 
western University, while leader of a life-saving crew, 
rescues Martin Higginson, a lumber merchant and owner 
of a vessel wrecked in a storm off the coast of Lake 
Michigan, thereby winning his friendship. Mr. Higginson 
has a business rival in G. Hyde Bigelow, of Chicago, a 
pompous self-made man who aims to combine the lumber 
interests of Michigan into a gigantic trust. Just as he has 
reached the pinnacle of his ambition, possessing wealth, 
position, and an attractive family, he is suddenly startled 
by the appearance of a woman who makes an appeal for 
her children, George and Lizzie Bigelow. He treats her 
gruffly and shows little sympathy, but finally, as if confer- 
ring a great favor, promises to get her a position in a 
factory. Just about this time, a party of young people, 
including Miss Davies and John Halloran, take up settle- 
ment work. Among those who belong to the settlement 
are George and Lizzie Bigelow, the children of Mrs. Cragie. 
Miss Davies and Halloran become interested in the boy 
and girl and resolve to help them. One of the party, 
Appleton Le Duc, or ‘‘ Apples,’’ as he is called, becomes 
infatuated with Lizzie Bigelow. George Bigelow disap- 
pears mysteriously and is finally traced by Halloran to a 
boat shop far down on the wharves among filth and squalor 
in a secluded spot. He has gambled and lost, and shame 
and fear keep him from returning home. Halloran 
straightens him out with a loan and persuades him to re- 
turn to his mother and sister. Young Halloran is taken 
into the confidence of Mc. Higginson, and made manager 
of his affairs. G. Hyde Bigelow and Company try to 
absorb Mr. Higginson's firm, but, not succeeding, seek to 
crush it. In this he is being thwarted by Halloran’s 
business sagacity. Mr. Higginson’s health begins to fail 
from the long strain and years of hard work, and his wife 
and daughter, Mamie, seek to persuade him to take a rest, 
which he emphatically refuses to do.] 


BOOK I!1.—CHAPTER III. 
Tightening the Blockade 


R. BABCOCK had come in early, depositing a 
small traveling bag behind the door of his 
office, and then looking at his watch to see if Mr. 
Bigelow was not about due. Somewhat travel- 
stained was Mr. Babcock, as a glance at the mir- 
ror told him, and there was time to wash and 
change his linen before his senior should arrive. 
Shortly entered Mr. Bigelow,—entered largely, 
grandly, even pompously,—for it would have been 
childish not to recognize himself for what he was. 
There was nothing assumed in this large manner, 





nothing inflated or overacted, ‘nothing vain or 
empty; such as it was, it came from the heart. 
Should you sneer or object, had he not the right 
to demand, ‘‘ Why should I not enter largely ? Am 
I not G. Hyde Bigelow?’’ To this could only be 
answered,—meekly, humbly, truthfully,—*‘ You 
are.’’ 

Within the threshhold he paused. ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Babcock. Did you find Michigan City 
still on the map ?’’ 

Mr. Babcock, giving a last flick at his coat col- 
lar before the mirror, turned, listened, and laughed, 
—laughed silently and decorously, but so heartily 
that, for the moment, he could not reply. A rare 
jest, this; a Bigelow jest, this! —The stenographer, 
sitting in her corner by the window, smiled and 
giggled, for the generous Mr. Bigelow had in- 
cluded her salary within the soaring tending of 
the time; young men at desks in the outer office 
snickered and chuckled over their books; the 
round-eyed office boy tee-heed outright, and then, 
covered with fright and confusion, disappeared 
behind the water-cooler, as the head of the firm 
passed on to the inner office. Who so witty, who 
so happy in phrase and intonation, who so light of 
touch, so deft and sure, as Mr. G. Hyde Bigelow! 
If there can be humorists in high places, surely 
here was one. 

The arrival of Mr. Babcock, with a traveling 
bag was, it seemed, to be considered important; 
more important even than the glancing of Mr. 
Bigelow through the heap of letters that lay, 
ready-opened, on the mahogany desk, which 
glancing, by an unwritten law, was to be got 
through with before the head of the house could 
be disturbed; for Mr. Babcock had been sum- 
moned to the Presence, the stenographer had been 
dismissed to some work in the outer office, and 
Mr. Bigelow, closely attentive, and Mr. Babcock, 
with much to communicate in that low voice of 
his, were settling down to consider a ‘problem. 

‘The price appealed to them,’’ Mr. Babcock 
was saying; ‘‘ but they are afraid of Higginson. 
They admit it. Higginson, they say, has their 


written order to cut out the timber at the old price. 
Higginson, on his part, has agreed to deliver the 
entire bill, two hundred thousand feet or more, 
at the wharf at Michigan City, by the fourteenth 
of this month.’’ 

Mr. Bigelow's eye strayed to his desk calendar. 

‘«Yes,’’ went on Mr. Babcock, ‘‘to-day’s the 
eleventh. That gives us three days in which to 
stop it.’’ 

At this point there was an interruption. As had 
happened once before, when these two gentlemen 
were talking, the door opened and the small office 
boy appeared, catching his breath hurriedly be- 
fore getting out the words :— 

‘« Lady t’ see yer, sir.’’ 

A decisive utterance was hanging on Mr. Bige- 
low's lips; a hand was raised to make it more 
emphatic; but the lips closed and the hand fell. 

«*You will excuse me, Mr. Babcock.’’ 

‘« Certainly.”’ 

‘*T shall be engaged only a moment.”’ 

The discreet Mr. Babcock withdrew, and the 
head of the firm, with a glance at the heap of 
letters, still untouched, turned, without rising, 
toward the door. There was a curious expression 
on his face, that of a man who feels himself at 
length in a position to cut knots,and knows that he 
commands the situation. A person who might 
choose to break in on such a weighty conference 
need not be surprised at summary treatment. As 
the woman entered and softly closed the door, the 
great man leaned a little forward and drew his 
brows together, his whole appearance saying 
plainly: ‘‘My time is money, madam. Speak 
to the point.’’ 

The woman faltered, and waited for his ques- 
tion. He said not a word. She started to speak, 
but seemed unable to break through the heavy 
silence. He waited, his brows coming down 
more and more. At length, when the words did 
pass her lips, they were not at all what she had 
meant to say. 

‘*I have tried not to come to you again. 
knows how it hurts me. 


God 
But I had tocome, I 
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was turned out of the New York 
Store ten days ago, without warn- 
ing, 

Once started, she was finding it 
a little easier to go on; but Mr. 
Bigelow, carrying the weight of. 
millions on his shoulders, dealing 
hourly with questions of import- 
ance, greater or less, to the whole 
commercial world, had no time 
now, kind as he may have been in 
the more leisurely past, to waste 
on trivial matters. He had given 
the woman a chance; was he to 
blame for her failure? Does not 
potential success exist within every 
human being? Is any man to 
blame for the shipwreck of an- 
other? His conscience was free. 

‘*] know nothing about that,’’ 
he cut in, shortly and finally; 
‘there is no use in bringing your a 
story here.”’ op 

She quailed before him. hes 

‘But I have a right,—the 
law—’’ 

‘«The law is yours to use. If 
you think it will help you, use it.”’ 
He rose, opened the door, and 
bowed her out. And she, baffled, 
humiliated, at the end of her re- 
sources, went out without a word, 
crossed the hall as steadily as any 
young stenographer, stepped into 
the elevator with a composed face, 
and out into the street,—and all 
this while there was nothing to 
mark her out from a thousand other 
ill-dressed women, nothing to show that her hopes 
were gone; simply a plain woman on La Salle 
Street, quietly walking—-whither ? Where could 
she walk now? Were there still depths to sound, 
or had she reached the bottom? 

‘«Mr. Babcock ?’’ 

rhe junior partner came out from his own pri- 
vate office at the sound of his senior’s voice. 

‘‘You were saying,’’ said Mr. Bigelow, taking 
up the thread where they had laid it down, ‘that 
Higginson and Company have agreed to deliver 
the timber by the fourteenth. Now, of course, a 
blockade, to be effective, must be complete.’’ 

That was self-evident to Mr. Babcock. 

‘And so long as these people are free to de- 
liver lumber the blockade is not complete. What 
is your plan regarding this?’’ 

‘«The Michigan City people, as I said, are afraid 
of Higginson. But they will accept our price the 
minute we can show them that they ’re safe in do- 
ing it. They received a letter from Higginson’s 
manager, yesterday, stating that the Higginson 
steamer, with the timber, will reach Michigan City 
on the night of the thirteenth or the morning of 
the fourteenth. That means that it 
will be ready for loading on the 
twelfth, —to-morrow, —and that the 
steamer will start the morning of 
the thirteenth. Now, I think the 
Higginson manager can be so de- 
layed that he won't be able to get 
the boat off in time; and, if he fails 
to deliver on time, we are promised 
the order.”’ 

‘* How do you mean to do this?’’ 

Mr. Babcock glanced around cau- 
tiously, leaned forward, and buzzed 
along rapidly for a few moments, 
his eyes keen with eagerness. The 
senior partner listened closely, and 
slowly nodded to show that he un- 
derstood. Even Mr. Bigelow, as 
we have seen, was not wholly free 
from annoyance. Head of the lum- 
ber trust was Mr. Bigelow, but not, 
unfortunately, sole owner of the 
lumber trust. Fighting is expen- 
sive, and voting heads of constitu- 
ent companies are sometimes 
unreasonable about expenses. Mr. 
Bigelow was skillful and resource- 
ful; he knew well how to paint 
rainbows that should dazzle even 
the hard-headed, hard-fisted old 
lumbermen of Michigan; he un- 
derstood how to make it plain that 
money spent in defeating Higgin- 
son would come back threefold 
when the defeat was over, the price 
up where it should be, and the 
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“Here was her master sitting on Halloran’s bed” 


‘*economies’’ of the trust in working order; he 
was shrewd, and he knew that the sooner Higgin- 
son could be run out of business the better it would 
be for him, to say nothing of the trust and its direc- 
tors. And so it was, indeed, important that the 
blockade should be made effective. The railroads 
were practically closed to Higginson already, and 
his customers were to be had for the buying, but 
the steamers of the Higginson Line were still afloat 
and ready to deliver Higginson lumber at contract 
prices. The Michigan City contract was not a 
matter of money; there was a principle at stake. 
Higginson must not deliver that lumber on. the 
fourteenth! When once he had attacked a prin- 
ciple, Mr. Bigelow was adamant. He seldom 
changed his mind when once he had made it up. 

‘Very good,’’ he said, nodding again; ‘‘have 
you the right man for this work?’’ 

Buzz, —buzz,—from Mr. Babcock,—more words 
from Mr. Bigelow. 

«¢You will have to move quickly.”’ 

«Yes, I am off now,’’—and the junior part- 
ner started across the room for the traveling bag, 
and began feeling in his pockets for a time-table. 


IV. 
Mr. Babcock Breakfasts Late 


TH thirteenth was a storm center 

at Wauchung. At six in the 
morning, while William H. Babcock 
was sleeping peacefully in a Grand 
Rapids hotel, dreaming sweet 
dreams and smiling childlike 
smiles, conscious, even in slumber 
land, that his work was accom- 
plished; while the ‘‘ Martin L. Hig- 
ginson, No. 1,’’ was lying at a 
Higginson wharf with two hundred 
and fifteen thousand feet of lumber 
aboard, Halloran was up and tum- 
bling into his clothes. Captain 
Craig, master of the steamer, was 
sitting grimly on the corner of the 
bed. 

‘*Do you know the man?’’ Hal- 
loran was asking. 

“No.” 

‘«Did he say who he was acting 
for?’’ 

The captain shook his head. 

At seven o’ clock the vessel should 
be leaving the harbor; but here was 
her master sitting on Halloran’s bed, 
his seamed old face set hard with 
the thoughts that were boiling be- 
hind it. Down by the mills, where 
the first early risers were lounging 
in, and where the lumber piles, 


Babcock stretching far along the wharves, 
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glistened yellow under the light of 
the new sun, all was quiet, even to 
the steamer, whose stoke-room was 
cold, and whose boilers were giv- 
ing out no sounds of preparation 
for the twelve-hour journey. Over 
at Grand Rapids Mr. Babcock was 
still sleeping the sleep of the just, 
dreaming once more that his man 
had just come in by a late train 
to report that all was well at Wau- 
chung. And still Halloran was 
jerking himself into his clothes, 
pulling on his old purple sweater 
rather than waste time over a collar 
and tie. 

‘All right,’’ he said, «I’m 
ready.’’ Then he paused. The 
next move was not to be settled 
off-hand. ‘You went around to 
Billy's house, Captain?’’ 

«Yes, I’ ve just come from there. 
The way that fellow talked both- 
ered me so last night that I 
could n’t sleep much. I got to 
thinking it over after I'd gone to 
bed, and it struck me that if he 
wanted to cripple the line he'd 
hardly stop at me. He would go 
for Billy, sure, for a good engineer 
isn’t an easy man toreplgce. And 
they tell me Billy has not been seen 
at his boarding house since noon 
yesterday.’ 

Very true, Captain Craig! A 
good suggestion, just now, when 
Halloran was still shaking the sleep 
from his eyes, and trying to get 
these amazing facts in hand, and to relate them 
with certain suspicions that had arisen at the first 
word. It will probably occur to Halloran, when 
once he shall get facts, suspicions, and all the rest 
firmly gripped in his mind, that heads of trusts do 
not fight at haphazard, and that, if deliveries of 
timber are to be prevented, heads of trusts are not 
accustomed to move in vain. It was Mr. Big- 
elow’s habit to arrive at results,-—no getting off 
at way stations for G. Hyde Bigelow; and obstinate 
persons who venture on open warfare with the great 
must shake the sleep out very early in the morning 
if they hope to reach even a way station along the 
Bigelow line. Steamers can not be run without 
engineers: engineers can not always be had for 
the whistling in far-away Michigan ports with but 
forty hours of grace,—forty valuable hours, not a 
whit longer than other everyday hours,—even 
shorter, —hours that were diminishing, were grow- 
ing more valuable, and would soon be precious. 

‘«How much did this man offer you?’’ Halloran 
asked. 

‘Five hundred a year more salary and a bonus 
of five hundred extra, cash down.”’ 

««Did he show the money?”’ 

‘«He had a big roll.’’ 

‘*Meant business, did n’t he?’’ asked Halloran, 
drily. ‘First thing we do, we’d better go down 
and see if we have anybody left. Then we can 
talk better.’’ 

So they went down to the wharves, where they 
found a few wondering deck hands by the silent 
steamer. Evidently deck hands were not impor- 
tant to trusts. 

‘<I guess Billy took the bait,’’ Halloran observed ; 
‘the is never as late as this, is he?’’ 

The captain shook his head. 

«Well, there is only one thing to do next, Cap- 
tain. We've got to get her down to Michigan 
City before to-morrow night whether the trust likes 
it or not. Do you suppose they have gobbled up 
the tug men, too?’’ 

It was not a hard fact to ascertain, for there were 
only two tugs in the harbor. And sure enough, 
when, twenty minutes later, the manager for Hig- 
ginson and Company and the captain of the ‘* Mar- 
tin L. Higginson, No. 1,’’ met again on the wharf, 
they were both beginning to understand how clean 
a sweep the trust people had made of it. The cap- 
tain was growing angrier every minute, and so was 
Halloran. The rascality of it was what aroused 
the captain. Waters and winds he could under- 
stand, but the ways of men were beyond him. Two 
days before, in Chicago, Mr. G. Hyde Bigelow had 
announced that Higginson and Company must not 
make the delivery at Michigan City; and this re- 
sulting moment, with Halloran sitting on the iron 
cap of a snubbing post, and the captain standing 
silent before him, was a very dark moment for the 
Wauchung interests. 
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“*l don’t know 

what to say; 
father isn’t 
well at all’” 











««The blank old rascal!’’ said Halloran, reflect- 
ively. 

Craig’s dull eyes suddenly flashed. 

‘‘I ought to have foreseen it!’’ he burst out; 
‘‘it is the kind of thing to expect from that 
Bigelow.’ 

‘«Yes,’’ replied Halloran, ‘‘that is what I have 
been saying to myself. This is a very fair sample 
of Bigelow's methods.’’ He was chagrined to think 
that it could be done so easily. He had thought 
of anything—everything, —but this.’’ 

‘‘T should like to set Bigelow’s head on that 
pile of two-by-fours,’’ Halloran went on, ‘‘and 
have about three shots at him. I don’t believe 
he would know himself the next time he looked in 
the glass.’’ 

The captain glanced at him mistrustfully. He 
liked this manager, —really believed in him, —but 
this was not the time for jokes. A very serious 
old Scotchman was the captain, who could hardly 
be expected to understand the peculiar forms that 
Halloran’s anger was likely to take. 

‘Did you ever see him?’’ asked Halloran, swing- 
ing a leg on either side of the snubbing post, and 
letting a twinkle come into his eyes, as his thoughts 
seemed to run on Bigelow. 

The captain signed an impatient negative. 

‘‘He’s a big, vain man. You ought to see him 
comeinto church, Sunday mornings, and swell down 
the aisle, with his wife and children trotting after 
him. He is proud of being thought the big finan- 
cial man in the church; and, whenever they'll 
let him, he gets up after the sermon and makes a 
speech about the church debts. He’s a great 
temperance man, too,—likes to preside at prohi- 
bition meetings and plead for the sanctity of the 
home.”’ 

Captain Craig was scowling. Every moment the 
situation was growing more serious, and here was 
the manager of the company sitting on a snubbing 
post and swinging his legs. ‘‘Men are needed 
now,’’ thought the captain, angrily; ‘‘grown men, 
not children.”’ 

‘«One spring housecleaning time,—I generally 
worked in the early mornings and the evenings 
there, —G. Hyde called me in, —I was putting down 
the hall rugs just then, —he called me in to light the 
gas. I had a match ready to strike, and he reached 
over and took it away from me, and put it back in 
the box. ‘Young man,’ he said,—he never liked 
to remember my name,—‘do you know how I 
rose from nothing to be the owner of this prop- 
erty?’ Then he picked up a burnt match, held it 
down to the grate, and lighted the gas with that.’’ 
Halloran smiled a far-away smile. ‘‘ Aren’t some 
of his steamers up at Pewaukoe now?’’ 

The question was asked in the same careless 
voice, and it took the captain a moment to realize 
that the subject had been changed. Then he an- 
swered, with a puzzled expression :— 

‘Yes, the‘G. Hyde Bigelow’ should have come in 
there two or three days ago. The other boats are 
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at Chicago, or else they are on Lake Superior.’’ 

‘«Big boat, isn’t it?’’ 

<a, 

‘«Got a good crew for her?’’ 

The captain, all at sea, could think of nothing 
but an affirmative to this. 

‘«What’s the captain’s name?’’ 

««Carpenter.’’ 

‘“‘Who’s the engineer?’’ 

‘Robbie MacGregor.”’ 

‘«Good man?”’ 

‘Robbie? Certainly,—none better!’’ . 

Halloran slid down off the post, and looked at 
his watch. 

«Old G. Hyde is getting up just aboutnow. He 
is a great hand at early rising,—preaches a good 
deal about it, —likes to say that, if he had n’t been 
brought up on the maxims of a good old gentle- 
man known as B. Franklin, he would never be 
where he is now. Well, maybe he would n’t.”’ 

The captain’s temper was hanging on the edge 
of an explosion, but Halloran went on. 

‘There is nothing to be done here now. Try 
to keep everything ready,—if you can pick upa 
man to fire up, I should,—and we shall probably 
get off this afternoon sometime.’’ Then he strolled 
off, leaving the captain to stare after him, and give 
vent to the first rumbling of a storm. 

Halloran, in his old clothes and faded purple 
sweater and college cap, was headed for the rail- 
road station. At the station he took the Pewaukoe 
train; at Pewaukoe he walked down to the mills, 
fairly certain that none of Bigelow’s men there 
would recognize him. The ‘‘G. Hyde Bigelow’’ 
lay at the wharf, as Captain Craig had said. She 
was taking on a cargo. 

The mills were on the low ground by the river. 
From the road he could overlook them and the 
great piles of lumber that crowded close to the 
water’s edge for hundreds of yards up and down 
stream, and he leaned on the fence to take it in. 
As far up as he could see, the river was blocked 
with logs. The mills were singing and buzzing 
and humming,—it was plain that the Bigelow 
vitalizing process had begun, and that all hands 
were being crowded on the work in order to sell 
lumber at a loss to Higginson’s customers. Rather 
amusing, this, to saunter into the enemy’ s country 
and have a look around; a useful experience, one 
that might be productive of ideas later on! He 
thought he would walk down through the yards 
toward the steamer. 

As the unknown man, wearing a purple sweater, 
and somewhat in need of a shave, walked past the 
shore end of the nearer mill, the eyes of the super- 
intendent fell upon him. A moment later the 
two met. 

««How are you?”’ said the superintendent, sus- 
picious but civil. 

‘¢First rate; how are you?”’ 

‘Want to see any one?’’ 

‘“«No,—just looking around.’’ 

‘«Where were you going?’’ asked the superin- 
tendent, trying to veil his suspicions. 

‘«Nowhereespecially. I did n’tsuppose there'd 
be any objection if I watched ’em loading the 
steamer.”’ 

‘“«No,—certainly not.’ This was said reluc- 
tantly. 

««Got a great lot of lumber here, have n’t you?”’ 
Halloran was looking, as he spoke, at a long pile 
that extended to a point within fifty feet of the mill. 

‘«Yes,—working nights right along, with all the 
men I can get. That pile does n't stay here; but 
we are so crowded that I had to leave it over night, 
—just until I get the ‘Bigelow’ loaded up. I’m 
going to put on a big force this afternoon, and 
carry it all down on the wharf. Some days lately 
we've, been so crowded that I really haven't 
known how I was going to get things done.’’ 

Slowly it was dawning on Halloran that he was 
suspected of being, not the manager of Higginson 
and Company, but a lynx-eyed insurance inspec- 
tor, out running down violations of the clear-space 
clause. This wouldn’t do. It was not on his 
books to be drawn into an extended conversation 
with Bigelow’s superintendent. He would have 


,to fall back on lying, if this were to be kept up 
much longer. 


‘«Say,’’ he observed, ‘‘ what was that fellow do- 
ing down in the water, hopping around on the 
logs with a long pole?’’ 

The superintendent was beginning to lose in- 
terest. 

‘«He picks out logs of the right sizes.’’ 

‘You don’t mean to say he can tell by looking 
at a log in the water what size it will cut to?’’ 

A curt nod was the only reply. 
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BRAIN BUILDING. 
How to Feed Nervous Cases. 





Hysteria sometimes leads to insanity and should 
be treated through feeding the brain and nerves 
upon scientifically selected food that restores the 
lost delicate gray matter. Proof of the power of 
the brain food Grape-Nuts is remarkably strong. 

‘‘About eight years ago when working very 
hard as a court stenographer I collapsed physically 
and then nervously and was taken to the State 
Hospital for the Insane at Lincoln, Neb. a raving 
maniac. 

‘«They had to keep me in a straight-jacket and 
I was kept in the worst ward for three months. I 
was finally dismissed in the following May but 
did no brain work for years until last fall when I 
was persuaded to take the testimony in two cases. 
One of these was a murder case and the strain 
upon my nervous system was so great that I would 
have broken down again except for the strength I 
had built up by the use of Grape-Nuts. When I 
began to feel the pressure of the work on my brain 
and nerves I simply increased the amount of 
Grape-Nuts and used the food more regularly. 

“‘T now feel like my old self again and am 
healthy and happy. I am sure that if I had 
known of Grape-Nuts when I had my trouble 8 
years ago I would never have collapsed and this 
dark spot in my life would never have happened. 
Grape-Nuts’ power as a brain food is simply won- 
derful and I do not believe any stomach is so 
weak that it cannot digest this wonderful food. 
I feel a delicacy about having my name appear in 
public but if you think it would help any poor 
sufferer you can use it.’” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There are desserts and desserts. The delicious 
health-giving kind are told about in the little 
recipe book found in each package of Grape-Nuts. 
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‘Isn't it remarkable how a man can get trained 
to things? Now, if I were to try a thing like 
that, 

But the superintendent had fied. 

Halloran walked slowly on to the wharf, and 
stood watching the gangs that were carrying the 
heavy sticks over the rail of the steamer. Two 
steam hoists were clanking and rattling as the 
booms swung back and forth. Bosses were shout- 
ing and swearing; everywhere was confusion, but 
confusion that moved steadily onward toward the 
loading ot the steamer. Halloran dodged around 
the laborers and walked along the wharf until he 
was opposite the engine room door. Within was 
a fat man in overalls, tinkering over the ma- 
chinery. Halloran climbed up to the deck and 
stood in the doorway. 

‘How are you?’’ he observed. 

The engineer nodded. 

‘*«You must be Mr. MacGregor, aren't you?’’ 

‘«That’s my name.”’ 

‘«Mine is Halloran.’’ 

MacGregor looked up, surprised. 

‘* Not from Wauchung?”’ 

‘Yes; I am with Higginson and Company.’’ 

MacGregor did not know what to make of this. 
Halloran, however, went right on. 

‘« How do you like working for Bigelow?’’ And, 





«« Nice day!”’ 


without leaving time to reply, he added: ‘‘ Mean 
old humbug, ain’t he?’’ 

‘«What do you know about Bigelow?”’ 

‘«Used to work for him, myself. I had all I 


wanted of him. Heisn’t square. That is what 
brings me here. We need a good engineer, and 
Captain Craig tells me you are the best on the 
Lakes. Is that so?’’ 

MacGregor’s mind had not caught up yet, and 
Halloran continued :— 

‘«T want to take you back to Wauchung with 
me. We will raise your salary five hundred dol- 
lars, and engage you for as long a time as you 
think right. You know Higginson and Company, 
—and you know we keep our promises. Then 
you can tell Bigelow to go elsewhere, if you want 


to. I know how his men feel.’’ He looked at his 
watch. ‘‘Wecan get the nine, fifty-three train 
down.”’ 


‘*You don’t mean to go this morning?’’ said 
MacGregor. 

‘«Yes, right off. You surely have an assistant 
you can leave in charge of the engine.”’ 

The fat man backed up against the opposite 
door and looked at Halloran. 

‘See here,’’ he said, ‘‘ what does this mean ?”’ 

‘*Mean?’’ Halloran’s anger, that had Leen 
rising since six o'clock, began to boil over,— 
‘‘Mean? It means that Bigelow has come into 
the lumber business with the idea of running 
Higginson out, and, if you know anything about 
Martin L. Higginson, you know that old Bigelow 
has bitten off the biggest hunk he ever tried to 
get his mouth around. It means that G. Hyde 
Bigelow is going to get such a hobnailed roost 
in the breeches that he'll be lucky to come down 
at all. He's going to have the whole zodiac buz- 
zing around in his head before he gets through with 
Higginson,—that’s what it means! I’ve come 
up here this morning to tell you that we want an 
engineer, and that you are the man we want. 
And we want you to go on the nine, fifty-three 
train,—that’s about forty minutes from now.”’ 

MacGregor was thinking hard. He knew a lit- 
tle about Bigelow, and a good deal about Higgin- 
son. He liked the phrase, too,—what was it ?— 
oh, ‘‘the best engineer on the Lakes.”’ 

‘«Can’t you give me a day to think it over, Mr. 
Halloran ?’’ 

‘«Sorry,—but I’m afraid not. 
right off.’’ 

‘«What did you say your offer was ?’’ 

‘*What you think is fair. But I'll tell you 
flatly, we will pay you more than Bigelow will,— 
five hundred a year more. You have just about 
comfortable timeto get upto your house and change 
your clothes. I will meet you at the station.’’ 

‘What if Bigelow should make trouble about 
my contract ?’’ asked MacGregor, dubiously. 

‘*Don’t you worry a minute about that. We 
will back you up to the last notch.”’ 

MacGregor thought itover a littlelonger. Then 
he turned his ponderous frame and called to his 
assistant. 

‘* All right,’’ he said, over his shoulder, to Hal- 
loran; ‘‘I will meet you at the station."’ 

At that moment Mr. William H. Babcock was 
rising from a hotel breakfast in Grand Rapids and 
reaching for toothpicks. As he strolled out to the 
office to buy a paper, he picked his teeth and 
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New-Dork Daily Cribunc. 


APRIL 26, 1903. 

The Prudential Insurance Company, through its 
Philadelphia agents, has insured L. Rodman Wana- 
maker, son of John Wanamaker, for $1,000,000. The 
premium on. the insurance is over $30,000 a year. 
This makes Mr. Wanamaker one of the most heav- 
fly insured private pe in the world, as he 
carries policies for His insurance is said 
to be exceeded only by that of King Edward VII. 
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made in the most hygienic and scientific 
food laboratory in the world. The wheat is 
spun into light shreds, containing thousands 
of open pores and is not crushed flat and dense % / 
as in case of other foods. These pores absorb the di- 
gestive juices and provide far greater surface for 
their action than is given by any other food. 
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A delicious, satisfying food-drink—in powdered form, 
instantly prepared with hot or cold water. Also in 
tablet form, either natural or chocolate flavor—ready 
to be eaten as a quick lunch. A compact, strength- 
giving, emergency ration for the sportsmen, athlete, and 
traveler. Made of pure, rich milk from our own dairies, 
and the extract of selected grain, malted by our special 
process. 
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smiled softly. He had done a clever thing, had 
Mr. Babcock,—a very clever thing. 

* * * * * * * 

Feeling painfully outside of it all,—almost in- 
clined to wonder if his troubles were real, if the 
mills behind him, the lumber piled on either side 
of him, the laden steamer before him were real, — 
if this round world, even, with its mixture of ups 
and downs and ins and outs, were real, —Mr. Hig- 
ginson stood on the wharf at Captain Craig's side. 
The steamer’s fires had not yet been started, and 
it was after eleven o'clock. The engineers had 
disappeared, and with them the oilers and stokers; 
the wheelsmen were gone, and the lookouts; the 
only ones left in Wauchung were a few deck hands. 
Now, to cap all, Halloran had vanished, had 
dropped suddenly off the surface of the earth, 
leaving a certain old Scotch captain to rumble in- 
ternally and now and then burst into eruption with 
scorching phrases about boys that ought to be 
back in the nursery,—about babes that had been 
prematurely weaned. 

Into this scene of gloom and desolation came 
Halloran, recognizable halfway up to the mill by 
the purple sweater, carrying a bulging canvas tele- 
scope; and following him, somewhat scant of 
breath, hurried a fat man with a patent leather 
valise. The gloomy ones observed them at the 
same moment: Mr. Higginson gave a nervous 
start, then was swept by a feeling of relief that 
almost brought a smile to his face; the captain 
looked — and looked,—and—the internal rum- 
blings ceased. Nothing further was heard that 
day about nursing bottles. 

‘‘Hello, Robbie!’’ was all Craig could bring 
himself to say, when the fat man had reached the 
wharf, set down his valise, and begun swabbing 
his face with a handkerchief that showed signs of 
use since he had fallen into Halloran’s hands. 

‘« How are you, Cap’n?’’ 

Mr. Higginson drew his manager aside. 

‘Who is this man?’’ 

‘«He is the new engineer.”’ 

Mr. Higginson’s eyes shifted from Halloran to 
the fat man and back again. Then, as time was 
pressing, he decided to ask no questions. 

‘«There is a man up the river that understands 
firing,’’ he said. ‘‘Crossman has gone up to get 
him.”’ 

‘* Have we any wheelsmen?’’ 

‘-Yes, one of Craig’s old men is in the mill. 
When do you plan to start?’’ 

‘Right away,—as soon as we can fire up."’ 

Mr. Higginson was on the point of suggesting a 
wait until the next morning, but he withheld this, 
too. And so Halloran, who had promised to de- 
liver the lumber by the morning of the fourteenth, 
and who would have taken the steamer down him- 
self rather than give Bigelow the pleasure of de- 
laying him fifteen minutes, went on with the work 
of preparation. 

At three o’clock, that afternoon, they were off, 
with one man in the wheelhouse, a quartet of 
clumsy hands in the stoke hole, a devoutly profane 
fat man in the engine room, and one combined 
lookout and deck hand by the name of Halloran, 
—every man of them facing twelve solid hours on 
duty. Never before had a steamer gone out be- 
tween the Wauchung piers in sucha plight. If the 
white-clad Swede in the lookout of the life-saving 
station could have seen through the walls of the 
good ship ‘‘ Martin L. Higginson, No. 1,’’ and 
could have known the facts that lay behind that 
brave front, he would have wagged his head 
severely and long. 

But the stars were kind on that thirteenth of the 
month. Captain Craig, standing on the wheel- 
house and guiding her out toward deep water, 
found himself looking on a flat mirror that blended, 
miles away, into the blue sky. Streaked with wide 
reaches of green, and purple, and corn color, was 
Lake Michigan that day,—wearing her gladdest 
dress over a calm heart; and Halloran and the 
captain, both of whom knew her temper, —who had 
met once, indeed, when she was angriest, near 
Evanston, a few years earlier,—recognized them- 
selves as very lucky men. 

So the «‘Martin L. Higginson, No. 1,'’ headed 
southward, and plowed deliberately down past 
Point Sable, and heaved out a long line of black 


-smoke just as if she had been a real full-handed 


steamer with real firemen throwing coal into the 
greedy furnaces. There was even some enthusiasm 
aboard; not one of the eight or nine but knew 
dimly that they were fighting, that somebody had 
bucked the ‘‘old gentleman’’ and Halloran, and 
that Halloran and the ‘‘old gentleman’’ were 
bucking back, and were going in to win. The 
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POWERFUL. 
A Pure Food Drink Has Great Sustaining 
Power. 





The sustaining power of Postum Coffee when 
properly cooked is greater than most people imag- 
ine and it is well illustrated in the story told by a 
young Texas woman who says: ‘‘1 almost-lived 
on Postum Cereal Coffee for over a month and 
there was over a week | did not eat anything at 
all but just drank the food drink Postum and yet 
I grew stronger and gained weight. 

‘‘Our family physician examined Postum and 
decided to use it altogether in place of coffee. We 
all think it has no equal as a nourishment for the 
sick for beside being pleasant to the taste it is so 
strengthening. My father and mother have al- 
ways been coffee drinkers and suffered all kinds 
of troubles from the coffee until about a year ago 
a neighbor was praising Postum and mother de- 
cided to try it. 

‘They improved at once and have drank 
Postum ever since and mother, who used to be 
bothered with nervousness and sleeplessness par- 
ticularly, is in splendid health now. She says 
the change came entirely from drinking Postum 
and leaving off coffee.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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**A Most Convenient Pocket Companion."® 

“ The bp, os is the most convenient pocket 
companion I have ever carried.’” 
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If it’s hot where you are and you wanta 
change of air, if you are tired and overworked 
and need alittle outing; goto Colorado. It 
is the one perfect summer spot in America. 
The glory of the mountain scenery, the quiet 
restfulness of the place, the fine fishing, 
hunting, and golf links, the comfortable 
hotels and boarding houses, all go to make 


Colorado the ideal country for seekers after 
health and pleasure. 


Send for our “Handbook of Colorado” 


A trip to Colorado costs but little. Our 
handbook tells all about the prices for board 
and the attractions at different places. Send 
for a copy TO- No charge. At the 
same time I will mail you a circular telling 
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Colorado. Round trip from Chicago, $25 
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the road from either Chicago or St. Louis 
to Denver. 
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younger ones felt like men marching into battle; 
and, when the ‘‘ Martin L. Higginson, No. 1,’’ was 
fairly out on the lake, and swinging around on her 
course, one amateur fireman, of the watch below,ran 
down the ladder to pass the good news to his less | 
fortunate brethren on duty; and, if the heat and 
work had been less trying, down below, these grimy 
fellows, stripped to the drawers and covered with 
sweat and coal, might even have given three cheers. 


They ran down slowly. It was getting on toward 
daylight when the “‘ Martin L. Higginson, No. 1,”’ 
steamed into the harbor at Michigan City, and tied 
up at the wharf of the lumber company, and it wasa 
thoroughly exhausted set of men that rolled into 
their bunks to snatch a wink before day should 
come, bringing more work with it. 

At eight o'clock Halloran walked over to the 
company’s office and inquired for the manager. 

‘*I’m Halloran,”’ he said, ‘‘of Higginson and 
Company. How soon can you begin unloading?” 

‘‘Right away,’’ replied the manager, civilly, but 
with an odd expression. ‘‘I am just sending some 
men down.’’ His surprise was so great that it had 
to find some expression. He seemed to be think- 
ing it over as he left his desk to go to the wharf. 
Finally, with an effort at an offhand manner, he 
added, ‘‘ You are prompt!’’ 

«‘Sure!’’ replied Halloran; ‘‘why not?’’ 





























Vv. 
A Shut-down 
HE weeks went spinning by. Both sides were Ree 
losing so heavily that the fight was becoming S a Y L E 

grim. On the one hand, Bigelow, with his unrea- | - gl 
sonable directors to keep in line, was closing in 
en po the ee interests ; = % HERE are fifty-two Regal Stores. 
other hand, Higginson and Company were hold- . 
ing on with an endurance that puzzled Mr. Bigelow. Eighteen of these are located on the best streets of Greater New York. 

It was at this time—when affairs were leaping That city is known to be the most fastidious of all centres, in matters of dress, 
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‘‘Now, Doctor,’’ said Halloran, when they were 
seated in the office, ‘‘what can you tell me about 
Mr. Higginson? Is he better?’’ | 

The physician shook his head. | 

‘«No,—no better.”’ 

‘*You consider his case serious?”’ 

««Yes,’’—gravely, —‘‘it is serious.’’ 

‘*T will tell you, Doctor,—for you must under- | 
stand it before you can answer me, —that the busi- » 
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ness isin a situation that demands his attention, 
if he is able to give it,—even for five minutes.’’ 

Doctor Brown shook his head again. 

‘«Could I not lay a decision before him, Doc- 
tor, if I make it as clear and simple as possible?’’ 

‘“‘No, a decision would be the last thing to 
bother him with.’’ 

Halloran sat thinking. This was difficult, — 
very difficult, indeed. Shutting down another 
man’s mills without his knowledge was not the 
sort of thing he liked to do. The physician spoke 
again. 

‘«His mind must have a rest, Mr. Halloran; 
that is the only way we can save him from a severe 
illness.”’ 

This was final, and Halloran went out, to return 
to his room and pore again over accounts and 
statements, to think again of Bigelow, and to grope 
again for those ideas that seemed so nearly what 
he wanted. For another week he watched the ex- 
pense account mounting up, then one day he sent 
for Crossman to come to his office. 

««Mr. Crossman,”’ he said, ‘‘the mills will shut 
down Saturday night. Will you please see that 
the men are notified?”’ 

Crossman looked at Halloran for a moment, to 
make sure that he understood; then, with a puz- 
zled expression, he left the room. Later in the 
day he met Halloran in the yard. 

«Am I,—do you want me to leave Saturday?’’ 
he asked, his voice full of emotion. 

‘*No,’’ the manager replied, shortly; ‘you 
stay; I want you.’’ 

That evening Halloran was at work in his room, 
when Crossman came in. 

‘«T just happened around at Higginson’s,’’ he 
said, evidently somewhat embarrassed, ‘‘and 
Mamie said that her father wants to see you.’’ 

«When ?—now?’’ 

«« Yes, I believe so.’’ 

Halloran gushed aside his work with a thought- 
ful face. Presently he said:— 

‘«If you are going back that way I'll walk along 
with you.”’ 

The door was opened by Mamie. 

«Oh, Mr. Halloran,’’ she cried, «‘I don’t 
know what to say! Father isn’t well at all,—he’s 
very nervous and excitable. Doctor Brown told 

e, this morning, not to let him see you at all, but 
he says he must see you, —he made me send Harry 
as soon as he got here. I haven't known what 
to do.’’ 

Halloran heard her through, and then went di- 
rectly upstairs. Mr.Higginson’s room was dimly 
lighted, and it was a moment before his eyes could 
distinguish clearly; but, when he finally made out 
the thin figure propped up on the bed, he was 
shocked at the change the sickness had wrought. 

«Sit down,’’ Mr. Higginson was saying; ‘‘tell 
me what this means.’’ His voice was tremulous 
with feeling. ‘‘What is this they have been telling 
me about closing the mills?’’ 

«It is true that I have arranged to shut down 
Saturday night.’’ 

‘¢True, is it?’’ The lean old figure stirred on 
its pillows; the thin fingers closed tightly on a fold 
of the bedclothes. ‘‘Do you know what you are 
saying, man?’’ 

««We cannot afford to pay men for doing nothing, 
Mr. Higginson.”’ 

«Do you realize what this means?’’ The old 
gentleman raised himself on his elbow; he found 
it difficult to control his voice. ‘‘Do you know I 
brought those men here ?—that I have supported 
some of them for thirty years? Do you think they 
can be cast off to starve? Why did you not come 
to me with this? What do you mean by settling 
it out of hand?’’ 

‘«T have not been allowed to see you.”’ 

««Not been allowed. Isthisaconspiracy? There 
is some meaning to this, Halloran. I insist upon 
knowing it. Do you mean that I have got to the 
end? Have we lost?’’ The last few words were 
spoken with a sudden return to calmness, but his 
eyes were shining. 

«*No, not at all. I think we shall win.’’ 

«¢You think!—for God’s sake, Halloran, speak 
out and have it over with. What is the matter?— 
what has happened?’’ , 

Halloran came over and sat on the edge of the 
bed, where he could talk in a quiet voice. 

««We have not lost, Mr. Higginson, and what is 
more, we are not going to lose. Bigelow’s people 
have got to keep on selling below cost until some- 
thing happens. We certainly could not go on 
running full-handed without a cent of income. By 
shutting down we can hold out longer than they 
can. It is hard on the men, but it is hard on the 
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rest of us, too. *Tis the only way to meet them.’’ 

Even a sick man could see the soundness of this, 
and somehow the presence of his manager, with 
his air of health and confidence, went a long way 
toward restoring the balance of Mr. Higginson’s 
mind. He fell back on the pillows, unstrung after 
his excitement, but somewhat relieved. 

Halloran bade him good-night and went down 
stairs. Mamie heard his step, and, leaving Cross- 
man in the sitting room, she met him in the hall. 

‘«] meant to tell you not to come down yet,’’ she 
said, with lowered eyes. ‘‘Ma said she wanted 
to see you. I'll go ahead, if you don’t mind.’’ 

He followed her to another upstairs room, where 
he found Mrs. Higginson on a couch, dressed in 
the daintiest of lace-trimmed dressing sacks. She 
looked up when he entered, and motioned wearily 
to a chair. 

‘«Itis kind of you to come,’’ she said; ‘*‘ Mamie, 
dear, won't you get me my heavy shawl ?’’ 

Mamie, seeming to understand, left the room 
and did not hurry back. 

‘«T want to talk with you about our dear girl,’’ 


began Mrs. Higginson. ‘‘Of course, if the worst 
should happen,—you understand,’ Here her 
emotion overcame her for a moment. ‘‘ You can 


understand what a shock it has been to me. Mr. 
H. had not told me of the trouble, and the news 
that he had failed came like a thunderbolt. I 
don’t mind for myself,—but, if anything should 
happen,—if the worst,—I could go so much,—so 
much easier, —if I knew that Mamie was provided 
for. You will be good to her, John. You will 
forgive me for calling you‘John?’ Itis the way Mr. 
H.has always spoken of you at home.’’ She was 
obliged to pause again. ‘‘I am afraid he will 
never c—call you John again.”’ 

Her handkerchief went up to her eyes, and 
Halloran looked hard at a picture of the first Hig- 
ginson mill, in eils, that hung over the mantel. 

‘‘I suppose we shall have to sell the house,’’ 
she went on, rallying. ‘‘ You will know best about 
that, John. I am sure you will act for the best, 
and save what you can for our little girl. You will 
be good to her,—I am sure you will. She has 
learned to admire you very much, John. And 
when we are,—when we are no longer here, —and 
the house is gone, —’’ 

‘« Nothing of that sort will be necessary,’’ broke 
in Halloran, glad to relieve her mind and the 
gloom at the same time. ‘‘The house needn't 
be sold. I think we shall have the mills running 
again before very long.”’ 

He saw, as he spoke, that his words struck a 
discordant note. She looked at him incredulously. 

‘‘It isn’t so bad as it sounds,—’’ He meant 
to make it better, but, failing, stopped. 

‘*Do you mean we have been given this shock 
for nothing?’’ she asked, with returning strength. 

The only way out was a retreat. He rose, say- 
ing, ‘‘I hope to have good news for you soon,’’ and 
bowed a good-night. 

He found Mamie sitting on the stairs in the 
dark, with the shawl across her lap. She got up, 
with a little sob, and stood back against the rail 
for kim to pass. 

‘«Cheer up, Miss Higginson,’’ he said, in a low 
voice; ‘‘it isn’t a failure at all. We are getting 
on as well as we could expect.”’ 

She put both hands on the railing to steady her- 
self, and looked up at him in amazement. 

‘“‘You don’t mean that,’’ she whispered,— 
‘«what you said?’’ 

He nodded. ‘‘You needn't bother about it at 
all. Everything is all right.’’ 

She still doubted. ‘But the mills?’’ 

‘«The mills will be running soon.’’ , 

‘«Qh, really!’’ she said, almost wonderingly. 

The sobs were coming again. She caught his 
hand in both of hers, and held it tightly. ‘‘Then 
there is n’tany failure, —and you are going to save 
our home for us!”’ 

This was a change from. the frying pan to the 
fire. Halloran answered hastily :— 

‘«It won’t be necessary to save it. We shall be 
all right again soon.’’ 

His matter-of-fact tone brought her to herself. 
She released his hand, and, suddenly plunged into 
confusion, hurried upstairs. 

On his way out Halloran paused in the hall. 
Through the wide doorway he could see Crossman, 
out in the sitting room, striding around with his 
hands in his pockets. 

‘«Good night, Crossman!’’ he ventured. 

But the other would not hear him; and Hal- 
loran, feeling as if he had been put through a 
wringer, went out. 

[Zo be continued in the August SuccEss] 
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Suggestions in Dress 


MARION BELL 


A GOWN attracts admira- 

tion because of a cer- 
tain indescribable some- 
thing that gives it style and 
distinction. This smart 
touch may perhaps be 
only a slight variation from 
some conventional acces- 
sory feature, yet one that 
so perfectly harmonizes 
with the gown and brings 
out the good features of the 
wearer, as at once to give 
it individuality. In the 
selection of these dainty 
feminine fancies, one can 
not be too careful, and 
she is wise who first stud- 
ies her gown and adds ac- 
cessories that bring out its 
beauty and grace, rather 
than place this here and 
something else there, merely because they are pretty and 
fashionable. One is apt to fall a ready victim to the 
innumerable dainty trifies that are exhibited in the shops 
at prices that seems ridiculously small, but wisdom should 
rule, and each sash and collar, each pair of gloves and 
stockings, each hat and parasol should be selected with 
distinct reference to its effect on one’s wardrobe, and 
never be bought at random. 

A women possessing just a bit of ingenuity can very 
readily add to her supply of stocks, etc., by using odd 
ends of linen, ribbon, and lace, and copying some of the 
most expensive creations seen in the shops. She who is 
depending upon her own resources will be able to add a 
comfortable sum to her income by making these pretty 
trifles for those who need not consider expense yet are 
far better pleased with something original and unique. 
Fagoting and other fancy stitches contribute much to the 
attractiveness of these neck accessories. 

There are great possibilities of charming effects in the 
new sash ribbons that abound in the shops and are of 
wonderful colorings and softness. The shaded ribbons are 
particularly beautiful, and are indeed one of the season's 
most pronounced fads, for it is truly the picturesque that 
is the order of the day. 

No girl who wishes to be up-to-date can afford to be 
without at least one fitted girdle, made of broad ribbon, 
to wear with her dainty summer frocks, and of sashes she 
must have a vast assortment. But not so extravagant as 
they sound are these pretty trifles, for one gown may be 
so changed and glorified by the different sashes that one's 
wardrobe may appear to be vastly more extensive than it 
really is. 

The days of our grandmothers seem to have been 
revived in the quaint lace mitts that are included in the 
summer girl's outfit, and certainly no more pleasing sug- 
gestion of the other days can be offered, especially to 
those who possess well-rounded arms and perfectly formed 
hands. There is such variety in these mitts that it is pos- 
sible for all tastes and occasions to be easily suited. The 
long white Renaissance lace mitt will be selected for even- 
ing wear, while the short lengths, in both black and white 
lace, crochet or open-mesh silk, will be correct for semi- 
formal and street wear. 

One of the prettiest fancies of the season is the flower 
fan, and almost any girl, after carefully examining the 
dainty things, can easily make one for herself. Roses, 
carnations, pansies, violets or other flowers, in their 
natural colorings, are merely glued to a plain fan in 
such a way that, when closed, it suggests a huge bouquet of 
blossoms with only their fragrance lacking. In shaded 
effects these pretty fans are indeed charming and provide 
just the essential touch of color to a somber-hued toilet, 
while with ribbons, etc., to match, or harmonize, the 
effect is artistic in the extreme. - 

If you can you should have among your summer pos- 
sessions, a novelty parasol. Not so mystifying as it would 
seem is this parasol; for it is only an ordinary coaching 
style, with quite the oddest little pocket in the world 
cleverly made in one side. As the summer girl's gowns 
scarely ever ope a pocket, the little handkerchief re- 
ceptical supplies a much-needed place,and rather adds to 
the smart appearance of this young woman. Both plain 
and figured taffetas are used to make this parasol, and 
the handle is in keeping. A stylish effect would be 
achieved if the parasol, made of pongee with a colored 
taffeta border and natural wood handle, were carried 
with a dress fashioned of pongee. Additional charm may 
be given this sunshade, if one has artistic ability, either 
with the brush or the needle, by painting or embroidering 
some dainty floral design upon it. 

A — loose wrap of some sort is absolutely essential 
to a well-appointed wardrobe in these days of ‘‘outing”’ 
and of daily traveling back and forth in dusty cars and 
trains. There is perhaps nothing so altogether satisfactory 
as a black taffeta coat, though the silky brilliantines and 
pongees are very close rivals this season. The admirable 
cleaning and dust-shedding qualities of these fabrics make 
it quite possible to select very light shades, of which tan 
or café au /ait are the most fashionable choice. The 
heavy Cluny and Antique laces lavishly trim some of these 
coats of — when they are intended for carriage wear, 
but for actual service they 
are rather simply made, 
with perhaps machine 
stitching, braid, and but- 
tons to give the decora- 
tion. The variety of , 
designs in these wraps is * 
so extensive as to make 
it possible to possess sev- 
eral without fear of simi- 
larity, and the woman 
who anticipates traveling 
to any great extent this 
summer will be wise to 
plan at least two to her 
outfit, one of black taffeta 
and one of pongee in its 
natural color. ‘‘Angel’’ 
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SAVAGE 
RIFLES 


The supreme confidence users of Savage 
Rifles feel when hunting big game results in 
the most successful shots. There is no un- 
certainty over the chance of your rifle misfiring, 
clogging or shooting inaccurately. 

That the most famous hunters of large and 
dangerous game pin their faith to a Savage is 
not due to any matter of sentiment—they 
know by actual experience the superiority of 
the Savage System. 

Catalogue No. 35 is full of interest to all 
sportsmen. Mailed on request. 











SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, 
UTICA, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Baker & Hamilton, Pacific Coast Agents, 
San Francisco and Sacramento, Cal. 














In happy homes, wherever found, 
One hears the Washburn's merry sound 


THEY PLAY 


WASHBURN 


MANDOLINS 
GUITARS” BANJOS. 


Unequaled for Tone, Durability 
and Workmanship. 


We will gladly send free a beautiful Art 
Souvenir Catalogue and “Facts About The 
Mandolin” and “How to Play The Man- 
dolin” if you will send us your address on 
a postal card. 

2! Adams &t., 


LYON & HEALY, Chicago. 


The World’s Largest Music House, Sells *‘Everything Known in Music.” 


(oP, Hello Polly.” 


are the eyo and in- 
pe all home pets. post preset 
numbers of choice young sant faled rds irds 


which are uns: 
90 


to learn to talk A beautiful Cuban or Mexican 
Parrot fc for 0 Only $3.' 

y Fae and dap}. F for Journey = “ist 
yt 

low Heed andes er 


parrots 
PARROT BOOK ann hae 
colors and te! Sy 

































Artistic Homes 


ae yy sent for 

I, or $2 with lontheretie cover 
Soiahas ever Wil centile ont 

house plans. 

Purchasers 





of 1024-page book } 
will require no other. a isthe 
largest published. 

te anyone who intends to ‘build. 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS, 
Architect, 104 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample bicycle 


03 Models high-grade $9 to $15 
1901 and ’02 Models, best makes $7 to $12 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
all makes and models as new $3 to $8. cyt 
m Clearing Sale. We ship on approval and 10 day 
trial without a cent in advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE taking orders for us. Write 
~ onan 6 for Bn geht ‘ist and our wonderful special 
, sundries, rting goods, 
all Linde, halt ~ pri ce. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.13-F, Chicago, I. 
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ie not only where good livers are, ; 
the woman of the house who ~ 
appreciates That variety is the real spice of the 
table. As they keep — many housekeep- 
ers lay in a good sup 


12 Deviled Crabs with orignal sh as fresh as 
when taken from the ocean, 14-4. 


Send for Crab Book — REE: — over a score of spe- 
cially choice recipes in i 
f your grocer hasn’ 4 got — write us. 








DEARBORN JUNIOR 


TYPEWRITER 
TABLE CABINET 


Solid Golden Oak, 42 in- 
cheslong,24 inches deep. 
Guaranteed to be the 
most complete TYPE- 
WRITER TABLE CAB- 
au, INET ever sold ut the price. 

Attachment for holding note 
book, effective and invalu- 







Write for catalogue of Dear- 
born Typewriter Cabinets. 


1927 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 200 Monroe St., Chicago. Ill. 


Manufacturers of Typewriter Cabinets Exclusively. 


$24,°° “isin “MACEY” Ror-s 


exactly as illustrated, direct from our 
factory at Grand Rapids, Mich., freight 
prepaid east of the Miss. and ‘north of 
Tenn. (points beyond equalized), sent 

“On Approval,” to be returned at our 
expense If not the best all “OAK roll-top 
desk of equal SIZE ever sold at the price. 
(Ask for catalogue No. 2-AA) 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 












Makers of High-Grade 
Desks, Cabinets, Card Indexes, 
Leather Rockers, Book Cases, ete. 
Braxcues: New York, 343 Broadway. 
c a , 152 W: — Ave. 

178 Fed St. 


? Philadelphia. 18th ‘and "Market Sts. 


Can be connected 
$ with any spigot 
or attached to 









‘jeees wall, An per- 

son can adjust it 

easily and without effort. Diam- 
eter, 10 inches. Makes 2000 
Revolutions a Minute. Throws a 
current of air as strong as any $15 
electric fan, without any noise or 
annoyance. It has no equal for the 
sick room Descriptive Circular Free. 


PRICE, COMPLETE, $1.50 AGENTS WANTED 
DELAWARE RUBBER CO., Dept. 92 631 Market Street, Phila., Pa. 


Siz > = ADJUSTABLE INDEX TAGS 


“* SAVE 20 PER CT. OF A BOOK-KEEPER’S TIME.” 


_lnstentts applied os or moved to 
eet Ee nditions. 400 
kinds 0: ted tags, including 
Alphabets, “Months. et. etc. 1 
in stoc EK on. 
Ueotoy U.S. REO. & rare <. 
Catalogue and Price List Free. 
Sample Tag 5 Cents. 
Dept. E, CHAS. C. SMITH, 
EXETER, NEBRASKA, 














NO 


Large Descriptive Catalogue FREE upon request. 
Bishop Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. } 











SUCCESS 


sleeves distinguish a 
ow rig of unusual 
od style, made of 
beneatt ,—a pongee 
weave. e garment 
falls in semi-fitted style 
from a short yoke, and 
braid, showing a light 
tan and golden brown, 
is used to effectively 
trim the yoke, which is 
collarless. A smart 
little hat in the same 
shades is worn with 
this up-to-date travel- 
ing wrap, which even 
the business girl who 
goes off on her summer 
vacation may easily 
possess, 

What woman is there 
who, once possessing a 
mohair gown, would 
ever again leave it out 
of her summer ward- 
robe? The lustrous, dust-resisting qualities of this mate- 
rial are points in its favor that cannot but have weight in 
the mind of the practical woman, while its adaptability to 
various modes is another consideration. The new mohairs 
are finer, softer, and are almost invariably figured in either 
a self or contrasting color. For the business woman's 
costume there is no more suitable material. Traveling 
wraps and dresses made of mohair retain their freshness 
even after a long journey. Dark blue and brown are the 
colors best liked for general utility, while pure white and 
cream are fashioned into charming toilets. So silky and 
lustrous are some of the fabrics having a mercerized finish 
as to be scarcely discernable from silk.. Frequent laun- 
dering will in no way mar their beauty; consequently they 
cannot but become extremely popular, and the girl who 
dons a costume made of any one of these materials, no 
matter how simply designed, will rival her more extrava- 
gantly gowned sister in attractiveness. 

A shirt-waist, made of mercerized duck, was recently 
added to the wardrobe of a young woman who is the ad- 
miration of her associates in that her shirt-waists, each and 
every one, bear a certain mark of distinction, an original 
touch that stamps them as being good style. The severe 
lines upon which this shirt-waist is cut and shaped make 
it especially well adapted to wear with her tailored skirt 
and jacket. Large pearl buttons and machine stitching 
give a correct finish to the garment. 

In sheer summer gowns a graceful fulness is evident, the 
effect being obtained by shirring or pe The girl be- 
lenging to the tall, willowy type, will rejoice in this fancy, 
and she will be wise to make the best of her golden oppor- 
tunities in this direction. As a rule, the shirring on the 
skirt resolves itself into a close-fitting hip yoke, beneath 
which the billowy fulness begins. The bodice intended to 
be worn with a skirt of this description will have a deep- 
shirred yoke, and the top of the bouffant sleeves will be 
shirred. Crépe de chine, nun’s veiling and other soft goods 
are desirable for this simple style. 

Lace collars are innumerable. Such a variety, both as to 
shape and quality of the lace, is arrayed for the shopper's 
gaze that, unless one is restricted as to price, a selection is 
difficult. ‘These dainty accessories count for so much in 
the toilet of every woman that too much care can scarcely 
be given to their choice. Not only will a plain and oft- 
worn bodice be given distinction by one of the newest of 
these lace collars, but a dainty summer gown, of inexpen- 
sive fabric, will be made charming with no other attempt 
at ornamentation save this same deep cape collar which 
falls from the throat over the shoulders. A particularly 
fascinating example shows the collar as the feature of a 
simple albatross gown. Nearly every variety of lace is 
used for these pretty and effective accessories. 

Dainty Aingerie means much to the girl of to-day. She 
may indulge her individual taste to any desired extent, in 
the fashioning of the fascinating garments in which soft, 
fine materials, laces and ribbons play such an important 
part. For wear beneath her sheer waists she will have the 
most daintily trimmed corset-covers, and so attractive are 
they as to furnish really interesting work for leisure hours. 
One clever girl made a corset-cover of lace-trimmed hand- 
kerchiefs joined to- 
gether with a lace bead- 
ing through which 
pale-blue satin ribbon 
wasrun. The ribbons 
were tied over the 
shoulders to form 
straps. Another de- 
sign, made by this same 
girl, was entirely devel- 
oped from lace inser- 
tion and ribbon-run 
beading. 

There is something 
extraordinarily allurin 
about all the fluffy, bil- 
lowy materials that are 
so temptingly displayed 
in the shops, to say 
nothing of the laces, 
embroideries, etc., that 
suggest all sorts of dec- 
orative possibilities. 
Now, if ever, will one 
be extravagant, and the 
extravagance presents 
itself in such insidious 
guise! 

There are filmy fab- 
rics over which flowers 
run riot, that would de- 
light the most prosaic 
tastes, and she is wise 
indeed who studies the 
effect of these some- 
times very inexpensive 
goods. That the sum- 
mer girl should appear 
other than ae 
A traveling coat of pongee clothed is inexcusab 





A novelty parasol 
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TIME-SAVING BUSINESS SYSTEMS. 


If you are Seteventel in better 


ness,write “Tor our New Guu 
Catalogue. Mention th 
tisement and 


vertical 
dex outfits for any business 
subject. shia fe the most modern 


ae 

~ card index 

records of im- 
rtance in any 
Wagemaker 


inets 
which the drawers are fitted with vall-bear- 
ing attachments, so that the wers, 
filled with papers, roll in and ay 7" ithout muscu- 
= ~ - h used the vertical fil- 


eS 
es oo 


go pugateere Co., 





P Street, - «+ Grand Rapids, 








Women 


LNGUEZA AN I! = 


for Washing 


Because::-: 
iby doing away with the rubbing itprolongs 
‘the life and beauty of delicate Fabrics. 
Besides-PEARLINE enables 
' any woman to do coarse Washing. 


Simply a Matter of Intelligence 











HOT WEATH ER COOK 


Cooker; and while about it, why 
not buy the Best—the 


“IDEAL” 


Cooks more with less fuel and 4 
tention than any other, 

more, Whistle lows when water 
is needed. We 


make 
or Square, single ons double doors 
oa Time, Food and 
bor Savers. Holds 12 to 17 
uart jars for canning fruit. 








’ for the asking, 
baa bes all les A 
feasts facts about Sook. 





+ AGENTS WANTED. 








The Toledo Cooker Co., 2314 Albion St., Toledo, Ohio. 

















Why Not ARES, Don’t Be A 
Shave ae #7 wy Barber's 
Yourself Wii me” = Slave 


gives a close or an ordinary shave, instantly adjustable, 


easily cleaned and kept keen. For 
by all dealers, or sent on receipt of price. 

Handsome booklet, FREE. 
GRIFFON CUTLERY CO., 451-52 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Price, $2.00. 
U. 
















































on Suits and 
Skirts 


e now inthe 
middle of your 
buying time, but 
the cloth manufac- 
turer’sselling time 
That’s why 
make us his 
best goods now at far 
than regular 
prices and that’s why 
we can offer you Suits 
and Skirts made-to- 
order of brand-new 
materials, beauti- 
fully finished, at 
n third less 
han regular 
price All of 
these fabrics 
ire suitable 
for Sum- 









1e will 


less 


Our Etamine costumes are the lightest and 
lest garments for Summer wear. 


Nearly all our styles and materials share 
in this sale. 
Tailor Suits and Etamine Cos- | Latest designs in Traveling, 
tumes in the new models, Walking and Dressy Skirts 
» of up-to-date materi- } with just the right style to 
als, former price, 810, re- | them. Former price $5 re- 
duced to 86.67. duced to $3.84. 
$12 Suits reduced to 88 | 86 Skirts reduced to $4 
$15 Sulte reduced to 810 | $7.50 Skirts reduced to 85 
$10 Skirts redueed to 86.67 [Wy 
| $12 Skirts reduced to $8 





$25 Suits reduced to 816.67 
$30 Suits reduced to 820 
Reduced Prices on Jackets, Walking Suits, 

Traveling Dresses, etc. } 
All letters of inquiry are answered by women | 
fashion experts who are in a position to make many 
helpful suggestions in the way of styles or combina- 
tions to suit the taste or figure of those who do not 
wish to rely solely on their own judgment. Orders 
are filled with the greatest promptness, very often | 
in three days’ time. | 
Remember that you take no risk in dealing with us. Any ff 
garment that fails to fit or give entire satisfaction may be 


returned promptly and your money will be refunded. It’s 
your good will we want most. ] 
Catalogue and Supplement of the latest styles, together ff 
with samples of the new materials, will besent FREE by jf | 
return mail. A postal will bring them. If possible,men- Wf 
tion the color of samples you desire, as this willenableus 
to send you a full assortment of just thethings you wish. | | 
Write to-day. This sale will end in a few weeks. | 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY | 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 





DON’T STAND OVER AHOT STOVE 


We can save you the services of a 
cook or make a good cook out of a poor 
one. Saves you 50 per cent. in fuel, labor 
and time. Fine for Summer Cot- 
tages. 

Insures you deliciously cooked, easil 
digested, never spoiled, steaming hot 
meals, all cooked over one burner. 


Grand for Canning Fruit. Use the 


Steam Cooker 
With Doors 
and the great problem of summer cook- 
ing is solved. Cook Book 
Free. 6c. for postage. 
4 Prices $2.50 to $9.50 
Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
WE WANT GOOD AGENTS. 
THE OHIO COOKER CO., 724 Jefferson St., Toledo, O. 


PERFECT COFFEE 


Make the most delicious you ever 
drank—yourself—with an ‘‘Excerpta’’ 
Coffee Pot. The only way to secure the 
true flavor and aroma. Just pour boil- 
ing water through trap and 7?’s ready. 
Send stamp for copy of famous picture 
and facts about ‘ Excerpta.’’ 
Household Mfg. Co., 780 Dun Bidg.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


PHOTO PILLOW 75¢ 
a 


TOP FOR... 


Made on fiber silk photo cloth, 16x16 
inches. Enlarged from any photograph, 
they will not fade and will stand wash- 
ing. Pictures returned uninjured; all 
orders filled in from 7 to 10 days. Send 
money by Express or Postal Money 
Order. Write for Illastrated Booklet. 
THE GLEIM ART CoO., 
Dept. “‘A.” Ottawa, Il. 
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The Ed 


Looking for Flaws 


HARLEs Lams tells of a chronic 
grumbler who always com- 
lained at whist, because he had so 


lew trumps. By some artifice, his 
companions managed to deal him 
the entire thirteen, hoping to ex- 
tract some expression of satisfac- 
tion, but he only looked more 
wretched than ever before. 

“Well, Tom,” said Lamb, 
“haven't you trumps enough ?”’ 

“Yes,” grunted Tom, “ but I’ve 
no other cards.”” 

This chronic grumbler of Lamb’s 
is found in endless variety. Per- 
haps the most numerous of the 
species is represented by the man 
who is always looking for flaws,— 
one of those blue-spectacled people 
who see nothing but mud when 
they look on the = and only 
clouds when they look at the sky. 
One of those gentlemen was once 
asked to look at the sun through a 
powerful telescope and describe 
what he saw. 

“Why,” he said, after a few mo- 
ment’s study, “I see nothing but 
a few black specks!” 


Paralyzed by a Little Prosperity 


ie is remarkable that nearly all of the great achievements 
of the world have been accomplished by men under the 
stern spur of necessity. Very little has been accomplished 
by men and women of leisure, or by those who have not 
been spurred on by want. There is something in ease and 
comfort which draws the energy out of aman. Necessity, 
in a way, takes the exertion out of effort, and not only 
makes it endurable, but even, after a while, pleasant. 

We often see a poor but ambitious boy from a farm 
work his way through school or college under the greatest 
difficulties, and establish himself in business in a way which 
challenges admiration and raises the hopes of all who 
know him for a most brilliant future; yet, strange to say, 
as soon as this young man has got fairly well established 
and secured an income large enough to support a family 
upon comfortably, his ambition begins to wane, and his 
energy gradually to ooze out. He likes to take a few days 
off to go fishing or hunting in the country. After a while 
he does not rise so early in the morning as he did, or stay 
quite so late at his office at night. In other words, there 
is a general letting down of standards or release from the 
strenuous life. 

A young man would not for a moment admit that he is 
not just as ambitious as ever and determined to reach the 
goal he has first marked out for himself, but everybody 
who knows him realizes that there is a gradual suspension 
of activities, like the cessation of a volcano after a violent 
eruption. He seems to take life easily. In fact, he grad- 
ually becomes like a locomotive which has been running 
at a frightful speed until the fires have cooled under the 
boiler, and speed has been gradually slacking until the en- 
gine has come almost to a full stop. 

This is one of the great dangers of a youth who starts 
out to become a self-made man,—the danger of losing 
energy,—the temptation to allow comfort to rob one of 
ambition, until a promising life becomes a common life, 
and great ability is doing the work of mediocrity. 

Somehow, when the spur of necessity is withdrawn and 
a man finds that it is a little easier to get a living than it 
was formerly, and that he is not absolutely obliged to stick 
quite so closely to business, it requires great resolution, 
persistence, and determination to run with the same head 
of steam as when pushed on by want, and spurred forward 
by expectation. 

Under the softening influence of comfort and the with- 





Epitaphs in the Cemetery of Failure 


He lacked tact. 

Worry killed him. 

He was too sensitive. 

He could n't say ‘‘ No.”’ 

He did not find his place. 

A little success paralyzed him. 

He did not care how he looked. 

He did not guard his weak point. 

He was too proud to take advice 

He did not fall in love with his work. 

He got into a rut and could n't get out. 

He did not learn to do things to a finish. 

He loved ease; he didn't like to struggle. 

He was the victim of the last man’s advice. 

He was loaded down with useless baggage. 

He lacked the faculty of getting along with others. 
He could not transmute his knowledge into power. 
He tried to pick the flowers out of his occupation. 
He knew a good deal, but could not make it practical. 
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itor’s. Great 





drawal of necessity, all except very extraordinary charac- 
ters become listless and drop to the commonplace. It 
takes a great deal of staying-power, grit, and determina- 
tion to keep up the race after the withdrawal of the spur. 

It is a remarkable fact that the greatest work people 
ever do is done when they are climbing the ladder, not 
after they have reached the top, or what to them is the top. 
After this, there is a sort of self-satisfaction, a certain pat- 
ting oneself on the back for having done so well, and a 
gradual cessation of energy. 

When a young man feels that his position is thoroughly 
established, and that he has solved the problem of caring 
for a family,—when he feels that he is in a good position 
with a good salary, or is making enough money to get 
along,—he is in danger of paralysis of effort. 

There is great danger in an established position. 
Though one climbs to it with determination and energy to 
go beyond it, yet, after once tasting the comfort and luxury 
of ease, it takes great strength of character to get up and 
go on. 

Ask the young men who are in fairly comfortable cir- 
cumstances if they work as hard as they used to, and they 
will tell you that they do not, but are taking life a little 
easier, which, in a way, is all right. We are merely dis- 
cussing the paralyzing influence of comfort, ease, and an 
established position. It is a curious fact that we slacken 
our pace when the load goes easier. 


Personal Magnetism 


"THERE is something in a magnetic personality which 

cannot be expressed. Itis intangible. It eludes bi- 
ographers and photographers alike. This mysterious 
something, which we sometimes call individuality, is often 
more powerful than the ability which can be measured, or 
the qualities that can be rated. It makes a man popular 
and successful far beyond one who, though having more 
ability, is lacking in this indefinable power. 

Politicians and statesmen know its value. James G. 
Blaine had itin aremarkabie degree. ‘The mere mention of 
his namein a convention or an assembly would be greeted 
by an outburst of applause, while the names of other 
men, as able in many ways. as he, would not arouse the 
slightest enthusiasm. Henry Clay, also, had this won- 
derful gift of a magnetic personality. Calhoun, on the 
other hand, although Clay's equal intellectually, utterly 
lacked it. 

Many women are endowed with this magnetic quality, 
which is entirely independent of personal beauty. It is 
often possessed in a high degree by very plain women. 
This was notably the case with some of the women who 
ruled in the French sa/ons more absolutely than the king 
on his throne. : 

At a social gathering, when conversation drags, and in- 
terest is at a low ebb, the entrance.of some bright woman 
with a magnetic personality may instantly change the 
whole situation. She may not be handsome, but every- 
body is attracted toward her and considers it a privilege to 
speak to her. 

People who possess this rare quality are frequently ig- 
norant of the source of their power. They simply know 
they have it, but cannot locate or describe it. While it is, 
like poetry, music, or art, a gift of nature, born in one, it 
can be cultivated to a certain extent. 

Much of the charm of a magnetic personality comes 
from a fine, cultivated manner. Tact, also, is a very im- 
portant element,—next to a fine manner, perhaps the 
most important. One must know exactly what to do, and 
be able to do just the right thing at the proper time. 
Good judgment and common sense are indispensable to 
those who are trying to acquire this magic power. Good 
taste is also one of the elements of personal charm. You 
cannot offend the tastes of others without hurting their 
sensibilities. 
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f The University f } 


Notre Dame. 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 
FULL COURSES IN 
Classics, Letters, Economics and History, Journal- 
ism, Art, Science, Pharmacy, Law, Civil, Mechan- 
ical and Electrical Engineering, Architecture, 
Thorough Preparatory and Commercial Courses. 


Rooms Free to all Students who have 
completed the studies required for admission 
into the Junior or Senior Year of any of the 
Collegiate Courses. Rooms at a moderate 
charge for Students over Seventeen making 
the Preparatory Studies for any of the Col- 
legiate Courses. 

A limited number of candidates for the 
Ecclesiastical state will be received at special 
rates. 

St. Edward’s Hall, for boys under 13 
years, is unique in the completeness of its 
equipments. 

The 60th Year will open September 8th, 
1903. Catalogues Free. Address 


Rey. A. MORRISSEY, C.S.C., President. ae 














Learn 


Good Manners 


By Mail 


Seventeen of the most famous social writers in the 
country, including Mrs. John Sherwood, Mrs. Burton 
Kingsland, Adelaide Gordon, Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer, Mrs. Margaret 
E. Sangster, Mrs. John A. Logan, and Marion Har- 
land, have just prepared a course of instruction in social 
usage and 


The Art of Being Agreeable 


It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, to write, to 
wear on all occasions. A complete guide to perfect ease 
of manner. An ideal text-book for the polite education 
of children. Good manners are to-day essential to success. 


FREE BUREAU OF ENQUIRY 


supplies svecial information and explanation. Keeps 
members in touch with changing social forms. 


Gur illustrated Free Book, gives a complete 
description of the course of instruction and 
membership privileges. Sent on request. 
The New York Society of Self-Culture, 
Dept. P8, 156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











LEARN 
TO WRITE 


manner en- 
ou to earnex- 

ry. six years 
and hundreds 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


tus 
PAGE-DAVIS CO., Suite 21, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











HORT STORIES 


bring high prices, Thousands of good stories 
defective in some particular, which might 
easily be remedied, make up the t mass of 
‘rej d ripts.”” Our School of Jour- 
nalism, in charge of successful authors 
short-story writers, magazine contributors 
criticises, corrects and revises, as well as 
teaches how to write. Write for booklet. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
18-51 Second National Bank Bidg. Washington, DC, 


Stu dy Law HOME 













Our way of teaching law by mail has pre- 
pared our students for practice in every 
State, for success in business and public life. 
The original school, established 13 years. 
Write for catalogue 


Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 


278 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. _ 


JOURNALISM: STORY-WRITING 


Send for free booklet ‘‘Writing for 

Profit ;’’ tells how we teach Journal- 
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Character- Building 
Through Thought 


i1l.—Thought Causes Health and Disease 
J. LINCOLN BROOKS 


SCIENTIFIC experiments and discoveries showing the 

power of the mind over the body were cited in the 
last paper of this series. It is not necessary, however, to 
appeal to scientific experiments alone to prove the control 
of mind over health and disease. Everyday experience 
gives ample demonstration. Striking and interesting inci- 
dents by the hundred have been collected and published 
by physicians, but a few will suffice. 

We are so accustomed to the deadly effects of certain 
kinds and degrees of thought that we do not think what it 
is that causes illness and death. Someone dies of ‘‘shock.”’ 
What does that mean? Simply that some sudden and 
powerful thought has so deranged the bodily mechanism 
that it has stopped. Fright—that is, a thought of fear, — 
stopped the action of the heart. Excitement set it beating 
so hard that a blood vessel burst in the head. Sudden 
joy caused a rush of blood to the brain that ruptured deli- 
cate membranes. A loved one died, and the thought of 
grief prevented nutrition, repair of waste, and the per- 
formance of other bodily functions dependent on a normal 
mental condition, and the person pined away and died, 
from some disease the enfeebled body could not resist, or 
from no disease at all but the sick and mourning thought. 

Recently a trolley wire in London broke and fell into 
the street with a sputtering of fire. A young lady, seem- 
ingly as well as any one, was about to board a car, but, on 
seeing the accident, fell dead. Nothing had touched her. 
She had suffered no harm. She simply thought she was 
in danger, and thought so intensely that something gave 
way and separated her spirit from her body. A mind 
more composed, less easily startled, would have saved 
her life. 


Diseased Thoughts Will Destroy Health 


A beautiful young lady was struck in the face by a golf 
stick. It broke her jaw, but that was healed in a few 
weeks. However, a scar was left that marred her beauty. 
The idea of disfigurement so preyed upon her mind that 
she shrank from meeting people, and melancholia became 
habitual. A trip to Europe and expensive treatment by 
specialists did no good. ‘The idea that she was marred 
and scarred took all joy from her life, all strength from 
her body. She soon could not leave her bed. Yet no 
physician was*able to find any organic disease. This 
seems very silly, no doubt, but it illustrates what diseased 
thought can do in overcoming perfectly healthly bodily 
functions. Had she been able to dismiss the idea she 
brooded over, her health would have been restored. 

Fright and grief have often blanched human hair in a 
few hours or a few days. Ludwig of Bavaria, Marie 
Antoinette, Charles I. of England, and the Duke of Bruns- 
wick are historic examples. The supposed explanation is 
that strong emotion has caused the formation of chemical 
compounds, probably of sulphur, which changes the color 
of the oil of the hair. Such chemical action is caused 
suddenly by thought instead of gradually by advancing 

ears. 

. Men have died because they thought they were terribly 
wounded,when no wound existed. ‘The story of the med- 
ical student who was frightened to death by fellow students 
who pretended to be bleeding him has often been told. A 
man who thought he had swallowed a tack had horrible 
symptoms, including local swelling in the throat, until it 
was discovered that he was mistaken. Hundreds of other 
cases have been verified where belief sufficed to produce 
great suffering, and even death. 


Saving a Statue Cured Cellini’s Illness 


Benvenuto Cellini,when about to cast his famous statue 
of Perseus, now in the Loggia dei Lanzi, at Florence, was 
taken with a sudden fever. In the midst of his suffering, 
one of his workmen rushed into his sick chamber and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O Benvenuto! your statue is spoiled, and there 
is no hope whatever of savingit.’’ Cellini said that,when 
he heard this, he gave a howl and leaped from his bed. 
Dressing hastily, he rushed to his furnace and found his 
metal ‘‘caked.’’ He ordered dry oak wood and fired the 
furnace fiercely, working in a rain that was falling, stirred 
the channels, and saved his metal. He continues the story 
thus: ‘‘ After all was over, I turned to a plate of salad on 
a bench there, and ate with a hearty appetite and drank 
together with the whole crew. Afterwards I retired to my 
bed, healthy and happy, for it was two hours before morn- 
ing, and slept as sweetly as if I had never felt a touch of 
illness." His overpowering idea of saving his statute not 
only drove the idea of illness from his mind, but also drove 
away the physical condition and left him well. It wasa 
triumph of mind. 

Emperor Dom Pedro of Brazil, lying ill in Europe, was 
made well by a ie from his daughter, acting as his 
regent, stating that she had signed a degree abolishin 
slavery in his country, fulfilling a lifelong plan of the sick 
emperor. 

Whence comes the power which enables a frail, delicate 
woman, who has been an invalid for years, unable even to 
wait upon herself, with hardly strength enough to walk 
across the floor, to rush upstairs and to drag out sleeping 
children from a burning home? Whence comes the 
strength which enables such a delicate creature to draw 
out furniture and bedding from a house on fire? Cer- 
tainly, no new strength has been added to her muscle, no 
new strength to her blood ; but still she does what, under 
ordinary conditions, would have been impossible for her. 
In the excitement she forgets her weakness, and sees only 
the emergency. The danger of her children and. the 
loss of her home stare her in the face. She believes firmly, 
for the time, that she can do what she attempts to do, and 
she does it. It is the changed condition of the mind, not 
changed blood or muscle, that gives the needed energy. 
The muscle has furnished the power, but the conviction of 
the abilty to do the thing was first necessary. The fire, 
the danger, the excitement, the necessity of saving life and 
property, the temporary forgetfulness of her supposed 
weakness,—these were necessary to work the mind up 
to the proper state. 
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The Confession of a Croesus 
DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
[Continued from page 410] 


whole glad to get rid of him. He was too much 
of an alleged gentleman for the work he had to do. 
There’s room for only one gentleman in my estab- 
lishment. 

Into his place I put a young chap named Cress 
who had been near me at the office for several 
years and had shown loyalty, energy, and discre- 
tion. He was not at his new work a week before 
my wife came to me in a hot temper and de- 
manded that he be dismissed. ‘‘He has insulted 
me!’’ she said, her head rearing and her nose in 
the air. 

‘*How?”’ I asked; ‘‘I can’t discharge a faithful 
servant on a mere caprice.”’ 

««He has dared to question my accounts,’’ she 
replied, in her grandest manner. 

This was interesting! ‘‘But that’s his busi- 
ness,’’ said I; ‘‘that’s what I pay him for.’’ 

‘*To insult your wife?’’ 

‘*To guard my money.”’ 

‘Mr. Burridge never found it necessary to in- 
sult me in guarding your money. He ventured to 
assume that as your wife I was to be respected, 
and—’ 

‘‘Burridge had no right to assume any such 
thing,’’ I said. ‘*He was nothing but my ma- 
chine,—my cash-register. I instructed him, again 
and again, to assume that everybody was dishon- 
est. A ridiculous mess I should make of my 
affairs if I did not keep a most rigid system of 
checks upon everybody. You must remember, 
my dear, that I am beset by hungry fellows, many 
of them clever and courageous, waiting for me to 
relax my vigilance so that they can swoop on my 
fortune. I’m moving through a swarm of para- 
sites who prey upon my prey or upon me, and the 
larger I become the larger the swarm and the more 
dangerous. I must have eyes everywhere. You 
should be reasonable.’’ 

She gave me a curious look. ‘‘And you’re so 
sublimely unconscious of yourself!’’ she said. 
‘‘That is why you are so terrible. But it saves 
you from being repulsive.’’ I was instantly on 
thealert. Flattery tickles me,—and tickling wakes 
me. ‘‘Can’t you see, you great monster of a 
man,”’ she went on, ‘‘ that you mustn’t treat your 
wife and children as if they were parasites?’’ 

‘sThey must keep their accounts with my for- 
tune straight,’’ said I. 

To that point I held while she cajoled, stormed, 
denounced, threatened, and wept. The longer she 
worked upon me, the more set I became, for the 
more firmly I was convinced that there had been 
some sort of chicanery at which that weak fool 
Burridge had winked. She was greatly agitated— 
and not with anger,—when she left me, though 
she tried to conceal it. I sent for Cress and or- 
dered him to hunt out Burridge’s accounts and 
vouchers for the past fifteen years, or ever since I 
put my domestic finances on the sound basis of 
business. I told him to take everything to an ex- 
pert accountant. 

After two days’ search he reported to me that 
he could find accounts for only nine years back 
and vouchers for only the last three years. The 
rest had been lost or deliberately destroyed, —con- 
trary to my emphatic orders. One of the curses 
of. large affairs with limited time and imbecile 
agents is the vast number of ragged ends hanging 
out. I never take up any part of my business 
after having disregarded it for a while without find- 
ing it raveled and raveling. A week later I had 
the accountant’s report, reviewed by Cress. I read 
it with amazement. I sent at once for my wife. 
I ordered Cress out of the room as soon as she en- 
tered, for I wished to spare her all unnecessary 
humiliation. 

‘*Madam,”’ said I, without the slightest heat, 
**you will kindly make over to me all my money 
and property which you have got by juggling your 
accounts. It's about half a million, I think,— 
Cress and I may presently discover that it is more. 
But, whatever it is, it must all be made over.’’ 

‘*I have nothing that belongs to you,’’ she re- 
plied, as calm as I, and facing me steadily. 

‘*«We won't quibble,’’ said I, determined to keep 
my temper; ‘‘all you have must be made over. I 
give you until—day after to-morrow morning.’’ 

«*] shall answer then as I answer now,’’ she 
said,—and I saw that she felt cornered and would 
fight to the last. 

«T’ve often heard,’’ I went on, ‘‘that some 
wives take advantage of their husbands’ careless- 
ness and confidence to—to,—I shall not use the 
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proper word,—I shall say to reserve from the 
household and personal allowances by over- 
charges, by conspiring with tradespeople of all 
kinds, by making out false bills, by substitution of 
jewels, — 

‘“‘That is true enough,’’ she -interrupted. 
‘««Women who thought they were marrying men 
and find they are married to monsters sometimes 
do imitate their husbands’ methods in a small, 
feeble way, and for self-defense and for the defense 
of their children, and I’m one of those women. 
I’m ashamed of it,—you’ ve not hardened me be- 
yond that extent yet. But in another sense I’m 
not ashamed of it, —I’m—’’ 

‘‘We won't quarrel,’’ said I; ‘‘I’m not the 
keeper of your conscience. All I say is,—dis- 
gorge!’’ 

‘‘I’ve nothing that belongs to you,’’ she re- 
peated, 

«‘Then you deny that you have sto—’’ I began. 

«‘I deny nothing. I have learned much from 
you since you ceased to be a man, but I’ve not 
yet learned how to educate my conscience into 
being my pander.’’ 

I smiled and pointed significantly at the cooked 
accounts. ‘‘ Yes,—here’s the evidence how sen- 
sitive your conscience is and how it must trouble 
you!’’ Icouldn’t resist saying this. It was a 
mistake, as retorts always are,—for it was the 
spark that touched off her temper. 

«« My conscience does trouble me!’’ she blazed 
out,—‘‘troubles me because I have remained in 
this house all these years. I have permitted my- 
self and my children to become corrupted. I 
have been content with merely trying to provide 
against your going mad with vanity and greedi- 
ness, and turning against your own children. I 
am guilty,—though I stayed first through weak- 
ness and love of you,—guilty because afterwards 
it was weakness and love of what your wealth 
bought that kept me. But I thought it was my 
duty to my children. I should have gone and 
taken them with me. I should have gone the day 
I learned you had stolen Judson’s—’’ 

In my fury, I almost struck her. The very 
mention of Judson’s name makes me irresponsi- 
ble. But she did not flinch. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she went 
on, ‘‘and if you persist in your demand, if you 
don’t call off that miserable spy of yours, I tell 
you, James Galloway, I’1l walk out of your house 
publicly and never set foot in it again!’’ 

‘* After you have disgorged,’’ said I, getting 
and keeping myself well in hand. 

‘«T shall go,’’ she continued, ‘‘and what will 
become of your social ambitions, of your pet 
scheme to marry Aurora to Horton Kirkby, of 
your public reputation? If I go, the whole coun- 
try shall ring with the scandal of it.”’ 

I had n't thought of that! I saw instantly that 
she had me. Witha scandal of that kind public, 
it would be impossible to marry Aurora into one 
of the oldest and proudest and richest families in 
New York. I knew just how it would impress old 
Mrs. Kirkby, who, if her notion of her social po- 
sition were correct, would find all New York on 
its knees as she took the air in her victoria, Then 
there was Natalie,—it would surely stir her up to 
do something disagreeable when she learns that 
she isn’t going to get the quarter of a million a 
year she’s dreaming of. 

I studied my wife carefully as she stood facing 
me, and afterwards, while we went on with our 
talk, and saw that she meant just what she said. 
I pretended to believe her statement that she 
had n’t more than a small part of her ‘‘com- 
missions’’ left,—indeed, it may be so. With 
this pretense as a basis, I let her off from disgorg- 
ing. ‘‘ But,’’ said I, ‘‘ hereafter Cress manages the 
household, —a// the accounts, —I can’ t trust you.”’ 

‘As you will,’’ she replied, affecting indiffer- 
ence. Probably she was so relieved by my con- 
senting to drop the past that she was glad to con- 
cede the future. 

If women were as large as they are crafty, it 
would be the men who would stay at home and 
mind the babies. As it is they can only irritate 
and hamper the men. It is fortunate for me that 
women have never had influence over me. I’d 
not be where I am if I had taken them seriously. 

Soon after this shocking discovery, there hap- 
pened what was, in some respects, the most un- 
pleasant incident of my life. 

One afternoon, as the heating apparatus in my 
sitting room was out of order, I went down to the 
library and was lying on the 'ounge thinking out 
some of the day’s business complications. I was 
presently disturbed by the sound of excited voices 
—my wife's and my daughter Helen’s. The 
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SUCCESS 


noise came from the small reception room adjoin- 
ing the library. It is very annoying to hear voices, 
especially agitated voices, and not to be able to 
distinguish the words. I rose and went quietly 
to the connecting door and listened. 

‘«I won't have it, Helen!"’ my wife was saying. 
‘You know, that is the most exclusive dancing 
class in New York.”’ 

‘‘T don’t care; I shall never go again, —never!"’ 
The child’s voice was as resolute as it was angry. 

‘‘Helen, you must not speak in that way to your 
mother!’’ replied my wife. ‘ Unless you give a 
good reason, you must go,—and there can’t be 
any reason.”’ 

‘«Don't ask me, mother!’’ she pleaded. 

‘©You must tell me why. I insist.’’ 

There was a long silence, then Helen said: «I 
can’t tell you any more than that some of the girls 
—insult me.”’ 

‘What do you mean?’’ exclaimed my wife. 

««Several of them turn their backs on me, and 
That 
exclamation came in a burst of fury. ‘‘And they 
sneer at me to the boys, —and some of them won't 


| speak to me, either."’ 


There was another silence. Then my wife said: 
‘©You must expect that, Helen. So many are en- 
vious of your father’ s—of his wealth, that they try 
to take their spite out upon us. But you must 
have pride. The way to deal with such a situation 
is to face it, —to—’’ 

All the blame upon me/ I could not endure it. 
I put the door very softly and very slightly ajar 
and returned to the lounge. From there I called 
out: ‘*Don't forget the other reason, madam, 
while you're teaching your child to respect her 
parents.’’ Then I rose and went into the recep- 
tion room. 

Helen was white as a sheet. My wife was smil- 
ing a little,—-satirically. ‘‘Eavesdropping?’’ she 
said,—apparently not in the least disturbed at my 
having heard her insidious attack upon me. 

‘‘I could not help overhearing your quarrel,’’ 
I replied, ‘‘and I felt it was time for me to speak. 
No doubt your lack of skill in social matters is the 
chief cause of this outrage upon Helen. Of what 
use is it for me to toil and struggle, when you can 
not take advantage of what my achievement ought 
to make so easy for you?’ 

‘«Father,—’’ interrupted Helen. 

‘Your mother is right,’’ I said, turning to her. 
‘©You must go to the class. In a short time all 
these unpleasant incidents will be over. If any of 
those children persist, you will give me their 
names. I think I know how to bring their fathers 
to terms, if your mother is unable to cope with 
their mothers.”’ 

‘‘Father,’’ Helen repeated, ‘‘it wasn’t on her 
account that they—they, — 

This exasperated me afresh. ‘‘ Your mother has 
trained you well, I see,’’ said I. ‘*‘Now—lI tell 
you that what you say is—’’ 

She started to her feet, her eyes flashing, her 
breath coming fast. <‘‘I’ll tell you why I came 
home to-day and said I'd never go there again. 
I was talking to Herbert Merivale at the dance, 
this afternoon, and his sister Nell and Lottie Stuy- 
vesant were sitting near, and Lottie said, loud, so 
that Herbert and I would hear: ‘I don’t see 
why your brother talks to her. ‘None of the very 
nice boys and girls will have anything to do with 
her, you know. How can we when she’s— 
she’s,— ”’ 

Helen stopped, her face flushed, and her head 
dropped. My wife said: ‘‘Go on, Helen; what 
was it?”’ 

««*When she’s the—the—daughter of a— 
thief !'’” 

I was so overwhelmed that I fairly staggered 
into a chair. Helen darted to me and knelt be- 
side me. ‘‘And I won’¢ go there again! Ididnt 
show her that I was cut. I didn’t feel cut. I 
only felt what a great, noble father I have, and 
how low and contemptible all those girls and boys 
and their parents are. I stayed until nearly the 
last. But I'll never go again. You won't ask 
me to, will you, father ?’’ 

I patted her on the shoulder. It was impossible 
for me to answer her. Whether through fear of 
me or to gain her point with her child, my wife 
concealed the triumph she must have felt and 
said: ‘‘The more reason for going, Helen. Where 
is your pride? If you should stay away, they would 
say it was because you were ashamed— 

‘««But that is n't the reason,’’ interrupted Helen. 
«And I don’t care what /Aey think!’’ she added, 
scornfully. 

I have never been in such a rage as possessed 
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me at that moment. I felt an insane impulse to 
rush out and strangle and torture those envious 
wretches who were seeking to revenge themselves 
for having been worsted in the encounter with me 
down-town by humiliating my children. But the 
matter of Helen's holding the social advantage we 
had gained when we got the Merivales to put her, 
in that class was too important to be neglected for 
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» ‘*Well,’’ I said, angrily,—for I have been ex- 
- tremely irritable through sleeplessness of late, 
‘«why don’t you say it, instead of keeping this 
cowardly silence? Why don’t you taunt me?”’ 





ft She showed what she’d been thinking by un- 
D derstanding me instantly. ‘‘Taunt you!’’ she 
said; ‘‘I’m trying to forget it,—I’ ve been trying 
"4 to forget it all these years. That’s why I’m an 
. old woman long before my time.”’ 
) Her look was a very good imitation of tragedy. 
I felt unable to answer her and so begin a quarrel 
t that might have relieved my mind. The best I 
: was able to do was te say, sarcastically, ‘*So that’s 
‘o the reason, is it? I had noted the fact, but was 
- attributing it to your anxiety about falsifying your B B 
y. accounts.’ Sere HENRY B.HYDE 
_- I hurried away before she had a chance to reply. yee FOUNDER 
[Zo be continued in the August SUCCESS] . ys 
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4 I* intelligence, elephants lead the class of ani- 7 << d. VALEXA  . VICE PRESIDEN1 


mals that are trained for circus and stage per- 
formances. This statement was made to SUCCESS 
l by an old-time trainer. He declares that they 

learn with remarkable readiness, and seem to feel 


ns < 5a a ee a 30 pt nt yd is ~ — 
t t t at t 6 t 
4 eek ated Cet amas eapheete Whang guibiens YOUR DECLARATION 


ances have included such tricks as walking on three 
legs, kneeling, and bowing their heads to the 

ground, have been seen practicing these move- OF INDEPENDENCE 
ments of their own accord. The average monkey : 


is even more quick to learn than an elephant, but 
is considered to have less general intelligence, for 


is signed when you 


its memory is not so good, and it has less of what ee | become the holder of an Endowment 
a may be called stability of character. Except as My ° ° e 
y pony riders, monkeys have been almost altogether Re policy bal the Equitable : 

abandoned by trainers, as no dependence can be i ca 

placed on them. They learn a trick in a week ge §. Ni It gives you freedom from worry 
4 and forget it as soon. PRS: 


= This same fault is encountered in individuals of fis about either your own palhalbas —or 
— other species. There are lions and tigers that 


show unusual adaptability, acquiring in a month 
s a trick that others of their kind cannot learn in 
r 
B 


the future of your family. 

It provides for yourself —if you 
=- versatility seems to lessen thoroughness. The ’ ily] 
eC plodders are frequently the most useful members live, and for your —— if hae die. 
pay- of atroupe. Ordinarily, it takes a lion that has 


every State for men of energy and characte epr ntatives 


less than six months. But these ‘‘bright’’ beasts | 
are by no means always the most valuable. Their 


been trained about six weeks to learn a simple 
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= trick. A bear requires about the same length of Aonly to OE See 
for time. Tigers and leopards are a little slower, and 
our the females are a trifle less apt than the males, ; 
do. It seems surprising to hear that a horse has less | 9:3 Send this coupon for particulars, or write 
1to- capacity for learning than these wild animals, but ; THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE “SOCIETY of the United States 
x such is the opinion of a successful trainer. He 120 Broadway, New Yor Dept. No. 101 
ua calls nee to the fact that three ad four years Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 
for are required to teach a horse to rise and take Ate : 
Pa. a few steps creditably on its hind legs, while a | JP Meese? yeaah eee 
saa « tiger can be made to perform the same feat in as 

many months. The position is probably less 

natural to the former than to the latter, but the 

horse’s comparative dullness is, according to this 











trainer, shown in various other ways. 
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THE SALMON FOOT 


BLETHEN 


[Concluded from Page 407] 


. 








net and watched the great salmons— magnificent 
specimens of the king fishes of the North Pacific, 
—whip the salt water in their battle against their 
fate. ‘‘The trap will be full by midnight,’’ he 
said, for he was thinking of the pirate’s threat. 
‘*No man could fall into that trap and live. He 
would be as helpless under the feet of those red 
salmon as under the hoofs of a hundred thousand 
bay steers. That pirate’s poetry about the seal of 
doom is no joke. Well, I, for one, do not pro- 
pose to be walked on by any fish.” 
Then the unexpected happened. A_ small 
launch, steaming saucily across the strait, headed 
for the big Rosario trap and uttered its tiny landing 
signal. Scanlan was about to take a line from 
the tiny craft, when he saw on board the marshal 
of the small town where, four days before, he 
had battled single-handed with the pirate. In- 
stantly he suspected the truth. 

««Keep off there,’’ he shouted to the launch, 
‘cand state your business.’’ 

‘©You are under arrest,’’ answered the marshal. 
««Come aboard here and don’t make any trouble.’’ 

For a moment each man watched the other, the 
surprised trap superintendent standing on the deck 
of his powerful tug, the nervous marshal standing 
on the small launch. In Scanlan’s mind a lively 
debate was going on. Should he surrender or 
not? Should he leave the big Rosario trap to the 
pirates, or should he resist this petty officer of the 
law and stand by till the test was done? For a 
moment he came near surrendering. He had 
been commissioned to guard a trap, not to resist 
an officer. Then the thought of those music les- 
sons flashed on him and he became practical. He 
began questioning the justice of this attempted 
arrest, and instantly the flimsy trick of it all flashed 
upon him. Why had the marshal waited four 
days to arrest him for that simple street fight? 
Clearly, he was acting at the instigation of the 
gill-net men, who, in turn, were probably seeking 
to remove him from duty on the eve of an attack 
on the traps. If that were so, it was gill-net men 
against trap men; the company against an officer 
who enforced the law only when it pleased the gill- 
netters that he should do so. Scanlan thought of 
the morrow, with its test run, the visiting committee, 





President Gates, and Manager Hardwood. Then 


“*That’s first blood for the trap men,’ 


said Scanlan” 


he thought of his wife, his two daughters, and what 
his promotion had meant to them. His breath 
came deep. The man who had ‘‘run on his 
rights’’ was not ready to be imposed on in so evi- 
dent a manner. 

‘This is not my day to quit,’’ he called back 
to the marshal. ‘‘Come and get me.’’ Then he 
sprang inside his cabin and whispered something 
to one of the guards. The man smiled and stepped 
out to the deck of the flagship. As the marshal 
scrambled aboard he was tripped and sent sprawl- 
ing. Before he could rise he had been disarmed. 

‘‘You fellows throw your rope,’’ said Scanlan to 
the men on the launch. ‘You will all sleep in 
my cabin to-night. I don’t propose to have you 
warning any pirates that I’m on duty here.’’ 

Two guards thrust rifles out of the cabin win- 
dows, making the flagship bristle grimly in the 
afternoon sun. All of the crew of the launch were 
unarmed. They obeyed wonderingly. 

‘‘You will catch it for this,’’ roared the exas- 
perated marshal; ‘‘you are resisting an officer!’’ 

‘«We will talk about that in the morning,’’ re- 
plied Scanlan. ‘‘If the pirates should happen to 
come to-night you might find it hard to explain 
why you waited four days to come after me, and 
then came just in time to spoil my plans.’’ 

The marshal was disturbed, but he blustered: 
‘You won't talk so flip when I’ve got you be- 
hind the bars.”’ 

««You never will get me behind the bars,’’ said 
Scanlan, fingering the marshal’s star. ‘‘Thecom- 
pany will send an attorney with my bail, but they 
can’t spare Jerry Scanlan just now. Then there 
will be a hearing at which you will be asked to ex- 
plain some things. Now, you gentlemen won't 
mind my locking you in, because I’ ve lots to do, 
Besides, it’s my cabin. Cheap skates like you 
generally ride in the caboose. You don’t get into 
a private car—I mean a flagship,—like this but 
once in a lifetime.’’ 

But Scanlan, despite his external cheerfulness, 
was nervous. At heart, he loved order and re- 
spected the law. He despised this marshal and 
the evident prostitution of the law to further some 
ulterior purpose, but he regretted that the name of 
Jerry Scanlan must be recorded as that of a law- 
breaker. His wife would grieve over it. Even 
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A big dip net, raised by steam 


the congratulations of his admiring guards did not 
quite restore him. 

As evening approached, the prisoners were given 
their supper and locked in the cabin for the 
night. The marshal was too depressed to reply 
to Scanlan’s ‘‘Good night!’’ 

‘The sounder you sleep, the better for you,’’ 
said the trap superintendent. ‘‘If there’s a rum- 
pus in the night and you fellows try to warn your 
friends outside, I'll treat youaccordingly. If that 
star on your coat twinkles in my fight, I’ ll surely 
take a shot at it.’’ 

As the hours wore on Scanlan became numb to 
all thought of consequences. In the quiet unreali- 
ties of the night all matters of business seemed far 
off. The committee, the trust, the prisoners, and 
even the pirates seemed but memories. But under 
his numbness there was a growing wish that an 
attack might come, and that something definite 
might take shape out of the darkness and out of 
his night-born fancies. 

When the attack came it was with the sudden- 
ness of a railroad disaster. From the calmness of 
a drowsy fish trap the scene changed to a quick 
battle where passion, hatred and panic were met 
and overcome by courage and the dare-devil re- 
sponse of strong men to their duty. Scanlan was 
leaning on the great upright of the pile driver, 
thinking. A guard touched him and whispered: 
‘« Listen!”’ 

Scanlan heard, dimly, the dragging of heavy 
boots on a plank. He switched on the great search 
light. There,in the flooding light, were disclosed 
four men on the plank around the trap. Just be- 
low was a large rowboat containing other men. 

Scanlan experienced a number c: sensations 
with lightning rapidity. He was conscious of pull- 
ing the cord that rang the alarm gong. He saw 
that the leader on the trap was his pira‘i<al friend 
on whose account the marshal had called. He 
saw that leader impulsively raise a revolver and 
shoot at the search light. He heard the shot and 
heard the clang of metal as the bullet cut clean 
through the great reflector. He heard the report 
of a rifle at his side and knew that his guard had 
returned the fire. He heard one of the pirates 
yell with pain and saw him drop to the plank, 
seizing the leader for support. He saw the two 
thieves sway together for a moment, heard the 
leader's oath as he threw the wounded man from 
him outward toward the boat just as the other 
two pirates jumped for it. Then he saw the leader 
slip, lose his balance, and fall back into the trap! 

There was a moment's pause of horror.. Scanlan 
and his guards stared at the trap, waiting, —wait- 
ing. The man who had promised to throw others 
into the trap had met that fate himself. ‘Under 
the feet of a hundred thousand salmon,’’ rang in 
Scanlan’ s ears in the tones of the pirate. ‘‘On the 
under side of a salmon’s foot is a pretty picture. 
It is the seal of doom.’’ 

The great salmon continued to stir the surface 
of the water in the trap, but no human body rose 
amongthem. The boat with the thieves, moving 
off under the light, caught the eyes of the guards 
and they opened fire upon it. The thieves rowed 
hard to get out of the zone of the search light. 
Scanlan and his men scrambled down to the tug, 
cast off the lines, and gave chase, a man at the 
light training it on the fleeing boat. The prisoners 
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FROM CHICAGO TO DENVER 


At an increase of $500 per year, through 


SHATTUCH’S INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 


On March 23, the day I became a member of your Bureau, I was employed by a large department store in the city of Chicago as an 


advertising writer. Within two weeks after 
On April 2nd I accepted the position which I now hold as Ma: 


their positions. 
Very truly yours, 


EMPLOYEE Shattuck’s Bureau offers you an 


exceptional opportunity. It finds the 
xact position you are capable of filling. Have you out- 
grown your present position? Is your ability worth more 
to another employer? Do you wanta special kind of a 
position? Are you dissatisfied? Shattuck’s Bureau 
can secure you the position you are looking for, if you 
are a competent man. 
A Few of the Many Positions We Can Now Offer Men of Ability. 
A-1 Clothing Salesman to travel for Wholesale House—Western 
Territory. Salary $1500.00 per year and commission on all sales 
over $25,000.00. 4 
Private Secretary—Young Man, Stenographer of ability. 
Salary $1800.00. - . — ” 
Expert Catalogue Man—location Boston, Salary $1200.00. 
Advertising Manager—location Ohio, Salary $1200.00. 
Ventilating Engineer—location Chicago, Salary $1500.00. 
Factory Expert Accountant—location Chicago, Salary 
Contractor's Superintendent Steel Construction, Salary 
Foreign Representative—location Mexico, Salary $3000, 


COLLEGE MEN Shsttuck’s Bureau is in 


touch with employers looking 
for the man ‘‘To Carry a Message to Garcia.”’ No sala- 
ry is too high for him. We find those employers who 
will and can pay most for the best services. Let us reg- 
ister you and secure you a lucrative salary. We have 
placed many others, let us place you. 
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registration you offered me four positions at salaries — from $1500.00 to 
er of the Detweiler Advertising 
creased my salary $500 per annum. I can earnestly recommend Shattuck's International Bureau to all who are des 


.00 year. 
gency of this city. You have in- 
ring 


‘ Nt Brown Palace, 
WMA Denver, Colo. 
EMPLO Shattuck’s Bureau is a Clear- 

ing House of Brains. You are 
too busy to find your business affinity. You do not know 
where to look for the particular man you want. We do. 
We have him. Do you want him? Our services cost 
you nothing. It will pay you well to investigate. 


Our List Covers All Positions Where Brains Count. 


MANAGERS, BUYERS, 

SECRETARIES, PRIVATE SECRETARIES, 
TREASURERS, CONFIDENTIAL CLERKS, 
AUDITORS, EDITORS, 

HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS, REPORTERS, 

CASHIERS, ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
TELLERS, 
BOOKKEEPERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS, 
ACCOUNTANTS, 
OVERSEERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
DESIGNERS, 
INSPECTORS, 

SKILLED ORGANIZERS, 
SALESMEN. 

CREDIT MEN. 


AND WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES, 
ARCHITECTS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, 
ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL 
AND MINING ENGINEERS, 
CHEMISTS, 
HIGH-GRADE SPECIALISTS 
AND TECHNICAL MEN. 


Write for booklet D, “Your Place in the World— 
How and Where to Find It.” 
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VACATION DAYS 


Where are you going for your vacation this summer, 
and how? 


There are many delightful places: Lake Chautauqua, 
St. Lawrence River, Adirondack and White Mountains, 
Atlantic Coast, Canada, Niagara Falls, South Shore of 
Lake Erie country, and its lovely Islands; lakes of the 
Northwest, Yellowstone country and Colorado places. 


The 


service of the Lake Shore @ Michigan Southern 


Railway — unequaled for completeness and comfort— 
may be used with greatest advantage for reaching 
all these summer places. 


Privileges —Enjoyable privileges accorded on tickets 
over Lake Shore—stop-over at Lake Chautauqua, 
Niagara Falls, Lake Erie Islands, option of boat or 
rail between Cleveland and Buffalo, etc. 


Summer Books—Sent for 6 cents postage by 
undersigned: “Lake Shore Tours,” 
“Lake Chautauqua,” “Quiet Sum- 
mer Retreats,” “Privileges for Lake 
Shore Patrons,” “Book of Trains.” 


Boston Excursions—Over 
the Lake Shore, July 2, 3, 4 and 5. 
Good until September 1. Very low 
rates. All railways sell in connec- 
tion with Lake Shore. 


Chautauqua Excursions 
—Over Lake Shore, July 3 and 24, 
from all points west of Cleveland. 
Good 30 days. Low rates. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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An 
Autograph 
Marden 
Book 


FREE TO EVERY 
FRIEND OF “SUCCESS.” 


The Editor of Success has written several 
wonderfully interesting and helpful small 
books which cover the different Phases of 
success-winning suggested by their titles: 
Goop MANNERS AND SUCCESS. Economy. 
THE Hour OF OPPORTUNITY. An Iron WILL. 

CHEERFULNESS AS A LIFE POWER. 
CHARACTER THE GRANDEST THING IN THE WORLD. 
The Outlook says of these books :— 


Dr. Marden has done well for those who are partial to 





small doses, to put into these dainty white booklets the 
} same wisdom and enthusiasm for making the best of one’s 
self Che Hour of Opportunity,’ should be read especi- 
| ally by those young men who think that the world’s 
| opportunities are smaller now than formerly. Dr. Marden 
does not preach to his readers, but his anecdotes and bits 
of personal history carry points, and stick.” 


These books are beautifully bound in 
‘Holiday Style,’’ and contain about seventy- 
five pages each. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


To any reader who sends us one new yearly 
subscription to Success (not his own sub- 
scription or that of any one of his family), we 
will send an autograph copy of one of the 
above books; the fly-leaf bearing Dr, Mar- 
den’s signature and a written word of greeting. 

Autograph copies of these books similar to 
the above cannot be purchased at any price. 
Please do not ask for quotation. Address 


The SUCCESS COMPANY, 
Washington Square, - New York. 
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2307 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cursed at their confinement and stared wildly out 
of the small portholes. The guards cut to foam 
the water about the fleeing boat, and drove the 
pirates toward the beach, where they landed and 
sprang into the timber. 

Leaving one guard with the crew of the tug, Scan- 
lan and three others embarked in a small boat 
and rowed in pursuit. The cries of the wounded 
man led them on till, in the heavy undergrowth 
back of the beach, they surprised the pirate crew. 

With their leader gone, the fish thieves were 
panic-stricken and fled. One of the guards re- 
mained with the wounded man, but Scanlan and 
his companion gave chase in the dark. The pirates 
ran to a cabin and entered, with the two trap men 
at their heels. A knife flashed in Scanlan’s face, 
but he kicked at the man’s shins and dropped him 
to the floor with a leg broken below the knee. The 


| guard’s rifle cracked and another pirate went to 





the floor wounded. Then the panic-stricken thieves 
fell on their knees and cried for mercy. Scanlan, 
looking closely at them, recognized gill-net men 
in four of the five. 

The wounded men and prisoners were conveyed 
to the tug. The guard and crew at the pile driver 
cheered as they returned, and again as Scanlan 
left them in charge of the trap and lights while 
the tug stood off for her home dock. 

‘*We'll be back with the coroner,’’ shouted 
Scanlan to them; ‘‘the man in the trap won't 
bother you.’’ 

The three wounded men were cared for as well 
as possible. Scanlan took the uninjured thieves, 
one at a time, and showed them the imprisoned 
marshal. Their exclamations clearly proved how 
extensive had been that man’s connection with 
the night raid. 

The long run of two hours to the home dock was 
made a grim experience for the crew by the suffer- 
ings of the wounded men. Scanlan found an un- 
natural cheerfulness possessing him. He had 
beaten off the pirates, had captured six, and had 
left the leader dead in the trap. Even the marshal 
was clearly at his mercy. There would be no for- 
mal charge on the records against Jerry Scanlan. 

At the dock Scanlan called Manager Hardwood 
from his bed by telephone. ‘‘Come down here 
with a bunch of doctors and see my layout,’’ ex- 
claimed the excited trap superinténdent. ‘I’ve 
got three boosters in my special that need some 
fixin’ up. Besides, I’ve got more who can ride in 
the patrol wagon. The main ‘gazabe’ is holding 
down the bottom of the great Rosario trap and 
tickling the salmon feet with his war bristles. 
We'll need to take the coroner back with us.”’ 

Manager Hardwood summoned officers and sur- 
geons and soon had Scanlan relieved of his fish 
thieves. But it was not till the tug was steaming 
back, with the coroner and Manager Hardwood on 
board, that Scanlan told his superior of the pris- 
oners in his private cabin. 

Manager Hardwood could hardly believe this 
evidence of collusion, even with his own knowl- 
edge of the sympathy of the islanders for the gill- 
net men. He frankly gave the marshal his choice 
of withdrawing all charges against Scanlan, or 
being the subject of an official investigation. 

‘‘For years,’’ said Manager Hardwood, ‘we 
have worked to break up piracy. But between 
gill-net juries and marshals elected by gill-net 
voters these islands have been a haven of refuge 
for fish thieves. We have taught you a lesson to- 
night, and we won’ t close school right away, either. 
The canneries are here to stay, and the traps are 
here to stay. You belong in state prison along 
with the thieves you have served. Now, if you 
want Scanlan’s bail, you may have it; but, if you 
are wise, you will forget your former masters and 
begin your official life anew.’’ 

The marshal was sullen, but he did not care tc 
press the matter. He was glad to escape so easily 
from a night in which the keenest torture had been 
that he had gone too far with the gill-net men. 
He was content to again sit in the tiny launch and 
steam for home. 

Indeed, he was not the only man who learned a 
lesson that night, for Scanlan’s capture of the 
pirates started a movement among the fish-trap 
men which broke up organized fish thieving and 
taught gill-net men respect for a new manner ol 
trap guard, a man who relentlessly chased meddle- 
some fishermen into their own cabins and broke 
their shins at their own firesides,—a landlubber 
who was not afraid of the sea, who applied railroad 
lingo to nautical equipment, and who preached a 


| strange doctrine about running on somebody's 


rights. 
At early dawn they emptied the great Rosario 
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BANKING BY 


MAIL 


Brings to every ambitious, 
prudent, money - earning 
man and woman the advan- 
tages of this greatest of sav- 
ing institutions. 

Our booklet, ‘‘ Banking by 
Mail’’ tells of the govern- 
ment of 93 million dollars, 
the savings of our 140,000 
depositors and accumulated 
surplus, and of theconveni- 
ence and safety of our mail 
deposit methods. 


THE BOWERY 
SAVINGS BANK 


NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1834 





I VEST your money with us in a non-speculative 

business that has been in successful operation 10 
years, dealing in high class New York real estate 
securities. Under New York Banking Department 
supervision and regularly examined by same. 


YOUR SAVINGS WILL EARN 
Per Cent. Per Annum 


Subject to withdrawal at any time, 
bearing earnings for every day invested. 

Our methods endorsed and recommended by 
leading clergymen, business and 
professio::al men. 

Write for these endorsements 
and full particulars. 
Capital and faryins $1,100,000 
Assets $1,600. 000 


Industrial chon and Loan Co, 
1183 A Broadway, New York. 



















THE 


SAVIN ICE PAD 


(Trade Mark) 
Keeps the ice chest sweet and whole- 
sume; prevents that stale odor which is a 
sure sign of dangerous, microbe-teeming 
slime. Saves 15 to 33 per cent. of the ice 


KEEPS PROVISIONS MUCH COOLER. 
For sale by all hardware, ee and 
department stores. 75C. a Sq 
charge for fitting to ice chest. 
Booklet ‘*30” free. 
SAVIN ICE PAD CO., 
1023 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. << 












FACT ORY 
PRICES 


BUGGIES $22.50 u% SURREYS $55 fp HARNESS ~ 25 $e 
FR: joraent Vehicle Catalogue Pepitbed. 
Lowest Manutacturers Prices in U. 
Write us to-day. You can save money. Don’t Pay Dealers’ Feet. 
Goods Guaranteed. RIS CARRIAGE © MFG.CO. 
CONGUPER? Desplaines St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PARKER'S {AIR FRALSAM | 


CLEANSES AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR. 
PROMOTES A LUXURIANT GROWTH. 
Never wae to Restore Guag Hair to 
ts Youthful Colo 
Prevents A... Diseases and ae "Falling. 
50c. and $1.00 at D: 


“> FREE ro fl gents 





















Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
free. ress prepaid. De 3 od 
HOUSEHOLD now SLY won S, Chieago, IL, or Bai N.Y. 





SUCCESS 


trap of its fish and found the body of the pirate 
leader at the bottom. The coroner remarked a 
bruise on the chin, and Scanlan exhibited its mate 
on his own knuckles. The tug then returned to 
its home dock with the dead man, and later 
brought out Mr. Gates and the unsuspecting com- 
mittee for the test which had been so anxiously 
awaited. 

The wonders of a salmon run made a vivid im- 
pression on the financing committee. The long 
net leads, from open water to the traps, told their 
own story. The traps were emptied before their 
eyes and then lowered into the water to be slowly 
filled by the swarming salmon. The scows, loaded 
with fish, were towed to the canneries by their 
tugs, there to be emptied upon the cannery floor. 
Day after day this was repeated till the committee, 
convinced beyond all argument of the extent of 
the industry, cried ‘‘Enough!’’ The contract was 
promptly signed for the consummation of the deal. 
Among their other conditions it was agreed that 
President Gates, of the Pacific Canning Company, 
should become general manager of the new Ameri- 
can Salmon Company, and Manager Hardwood 
should become assistant to Mr. Gates in his new 
position. 

In the main office, when the committee had re- 
turned to Boston and these two westerners sat at 
their planning, only one man was called in to be 
honored by their confidence. The heads of de- 
partments who had been so quick to say ‘‘can’t’’ 
were passed over. Scanlan only was called in. 
Word was sent to him and he was found in blue 
jeans, with pitchy hands and bright eyes, setting a 
pace for a crew of net-menders. He washed his 
hands and slipped out of his jeans to present him- 
self before his superiors. 

‘«There will be a fleet of tugs, whole navies of 
scows, acres of net-yards, forests of pile drivers, and 
many traps,’’ said Manager Hardwood to him. 
‘If you can run them all as well as you have run 
these few, we have a very decent raise of salary for 
you.”’ 

Scanlan’s eyes danced. ‘‘Many a man has gone 
from division superintendent to roadmaster and 
failed,’’ said he, ‘* but I’ m free to say that I’d like 
to take the risk.’’ 

‘‘And will you continue to ‘run on your 
rights ?’’’ 

«Sure, sir, even if the company has to forfeit 
bail now and then.’’ 

The officers of the new American Canning Com- 
pany laughed. ‘As often as necessary, Mr. Scan- 
lan,’’ replied Mr. Gates. 

Then Manager Hardwood rose and went close 
to the man who ran on his rights. His tone was 
firm, but his hand shook a little as he grasped the 
brawny fist of ‘‘the admiral.’’ Looking earnestly 
in his face, he said, in a tremulous voice:— 

‘*Mr. Scanlan, you do not fully realize how 
much you have done toward effecting this new 
consolidation. It all depended on that test at the 
great Rosario trap, and to you alone we owe that 
test's success. Nor do we propose to pass it by with 
mere words. You fought better than you knew. 
You helped turn a great opportunity into positive 
wealth. When we began this movement, Mr. 
Gates very kindly offered me a block of his stock 
in the new company, should the plans be success- 
fully consummated. That stock, I may say to you, 
makes me arich man. Mr. Gates and I have de- 
cided to present you, also, with a block of the stock 
made up jointly from our holdings. It will pro- 
vide a comfortable start in life for yourself. As 
soon as the transfer of the old stock for the new is 
made you will receive from the new company, 
direct from Boston, your certificate. Allow me to 
congratulate you on becoming a stockholder of the 
new company, as well as one of its most highly 
respected officers.’’ 

The astonished Scanlan stood speechless. He 
had at first been gratified by his promotion, then 
touched by the confidence of his superior. But 
the sudden realization that he had been dealt with 
as a brother went deep, —far deeper even than the 
thought of the property which went with the honor. 
His hand shook as he grasped in turn the ex- 
tended palms before him, and struggled for words 
which would not come. 

Suddenly he seized Mr. Hardwood by the arms. 
‘«You are not quizzing me, sir!’’ 

Mr. Gates drew a document from his pocket. It 
contained the list of stockholders in the new com- 
pany. He showed Scanlan his name thereon. 
Opposite it, Manager Hardwood had written :— 


‘*The best-filled salmon ‘can’ that ever 
bore the label of this cannery."’ 
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Any stenographer can easily save twice 
her vacation time in a year by using 


Ihe SMITH 


Premier 


TYPEWRITER 


in preference to any other. 


IT SAVES TIME 
operating the machine. 
putting in and taking out work. 
making corrections. 
cleaning type and hands. 


WHO PAYS FOR THIS TIME? 


Better send to-day for our little 
book which explains typewriter 
truths you ought to know. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., 


287 Broadway, New York. 
















The 
EXPERIMENT 
1 REMOVE THE CAUSE 


HENRY ULLRICH, M.P.C.S.°°“chicaco 


ORIGINATOR OF THE LIFE METHOD 
HOME TREATMENT NO DRUGS NO APPARATU 
FREE BOOKLET LE, SILENCE 1S AS DEATH 


SPECIAL NUMBER FREE 


“‘North American Miner’’ 


Contains illustrated articles on the great gold fields of 
Oregon, Washington and British Columbia. Mention No 11 
and the MINER will be mailed to you three months FRBB. 


WHEELER & CO., - 32 Broadway, New York 


ATENTS 


phy ad > on Patents bia -y - Tells how to A~ 












jpytest> to Inventors. Full of Money Patent 
nformation.. NEW BOOK all w write. 
O'MEARA & BROCK, Patent rend bong » Washington, D.C. 
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Anybody can make 
Good Pictures by the 


Kodak 


System. Better results than the 


old way, too. 


Dark-Room 


Ab 


Kodak Developing 


Kodats, $5 to $75. 
Developing Machines, $2 to $10. 
EASTMAN 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 





olished 


By the 


Machine. 


KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








* Free from 


W here every hour brings its several joys.” 


“AMERICA’S 


the care which wearies and annoys 





SUMMER 
RESORTS” 





This is 


publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where 


they will 


this summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will 


on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Dan- 
-assenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 


iels, (ieneral FE 


New York. 


one of the most complete 


go to spend their vacation 


be sent free, postpaid, to any address 















The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle power light, costing only 2 
cents per week. 
Brighte 
than kerosene. N 
Over 100,styles. Lig 

jamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “‘BEST’”’ LIGHT CO., 


76 BE. Sth Street, GANTON, OHIO. 


Makes and burns its own gas. 
r than electricity or acetylene, and cheaper 
o Dirt. NoGrease. No Odor. 
hted instantly with a match. Every 
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GORONA MFG. 


PHOTO BROOCHES, (0c. 


Send us any photograph you want copied 
and we will return it unharmed with an 
exact copy on one of these my rimless 
brooch-mountings for only 10cts. All our 
Photo-Miniatures are exact and perfect 
reproductions. We send this 2c. sam- 
ple for only 10 ets. to introduce our good 
and send you Free our large illustrated price- 
list of photo-miniatures, jewelry, novelties. 
Agents wanted. 


GO., Box 1275, - Boston, Mass. 











STEEL SWINCS 


S59) Three seats. Room for 9. Strong as a bridge. 
Self-oiling. No noise. Fine canopy 


c 
First in each town at wholesale. 


EVERY PART A SPRING. 


and spring 
k seats. Satisfaction or money Back. 


D. H. BAUSMAN, 
Bausman, - Lanc. Go., Pa. 











VERMONT 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN and 
THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 
Illustrated Book with complete list of 
hotels and boarding houses. Board 
$4.00 per week and upward. Mailed for 
4 cents postage. 
A. W. ECCLESTONE, 8. P. A., 
C. V. Ry., 385 Broadway, N. Y. 




















and 


cienvenemmearet UTS 


Nearly half million already sold. 
State your line and send for selected proofs. Harper 
Illustrating Syndicate, Columbus,0. Good Ag’ts Wanted 
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800 foreign otampe, 10c.; 104 var. Bul, Mal 
10e.; 200 var., 25c.; . 

var., $4.00; 40 var. United States, 10c. 83- 
Sheets of stamps on approval at 504 


Y &. CROWELL STAMP CO., 148 Buelid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


garia, etc. 
800 var. 50e.; 500 var., berry 1006 
page list free. 
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[* England, a few years ago, Marie Hall, a little girl 

eleven years old, accompanied by her father, helped 
to support the family by playing a violin in the streets. So 
well did she use the rare gift which nature had bestowed 
upon her that she attracted the attention of persons who 
recognized in her a musical genius, and they made it pos- 
sible for her to study with the best teachers in Europe. 
Under their instruction she did hard and faithful work, 
and so interested the teachers that they did everything in 
their power to aid her. At her first public appearance in 
Prague she was recalled many times. In Vienna her suc- 
cess was no less marked, and recently she has surprised 
and delighted large audiences in London. Kubelik takes 
a deep interest in her work. 


ae = 


PAULINE WATSON is another young musician who has 
had little time for the development of her powers. She 

is an Ohio girl, ten years old, who has played the violin four 
years. Her first violin was of only half-size, the next one 
three-quarters, and now she has a full- 
sized instrument. Her parents are 
musicians, and her father was her first 
teacher. Then he secured abler in- 
struction for her. She has appeared 
in public in several places, and is now 
making a tour with a musical company. 

a a 
ILLIAM EDWARD MCCANN, a 
New York boy, has a remarkably 
brilliant and powerful soprano voice. 
He practices vocal exercises with great 
persistency, and the quality of his 
tones is unusually fine. He makes a 
specialty of concert and recital work. 
a — 


CHESTER A. MCCORMICK, of Knox, 

Indiana, is the author of a book, 
‘*Starke County, Past and Present,’’ 
which gives the political, commercial, 
and religious history of the county, de- 
scribes the drainage of some valuable 
lands, the bird life, and other natural 
features of the county. Of its publi- 
cation he says:— 


« My first reason for writing a history of 
my county (Starke,) was, of course, a 
financial one. Being a junior in the Knox 
High School, it was necessary to pro- 
vide means to carry me through school. 
I am correspondent for an Indianapolis 
paper, also for a number of metropolitan 
dailies, and, having occasion to write many articles about the 
county and towns, especially for the Indianapolis paper, | neces- 
sarily learned much about the county, and through the assistance 
of old residents, county officials, and other citizens, I was able 
to procure various sorts of valuable information. I saw the 
need of a little history of the county, as none had been published 
thitherto. Receiving much encouragement and assistance from 

eople with whom I talked, I decided to publish a volume, small 
in size,—containing only facts of permanent value,—so that it 
could be sold at a moderate price, and thus come within the reach 
of everybody in the county. The book is issued in both paper 
and cloth bindings, and is sold for fifty and seventy-five cents, re- 
spectively. 1 thought it best to have some illustrations of inter- 
est,—as of some of the most prominent citizens, older residents, 
and public buildings. Some of the business men of the county 
thought it would bea good place in which to advertise their 
business, and wanted me to reserve a few pages in the back for 
that purpose. 1 decided that this might bea good idea, as it 
would help to pay the expense of publishing. I charged ten dol- 
lars a page for advertising, and five dollars for half a page, and 
admitted business cards at one dollar and a haif and two dollars 
and a half each, according to their length. There was no trouble 
in disposing of the advertising space, which almost paid the ex- 
pense of publishing the book. The entire 
expense for the one thousand books was 
about one hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars. Of course, this was a big under- 
taking, but it proved successful. The book 
is on sale all over the county. It is selling 
not only in this county, but I receive or- 
ders from people and schools and universi- 
ties all over the country, especially from 
big libraries.” 


MARIE 
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Me’ has been written in the news- 

papers of Roy Field Fitts's dis- 
coveries of micain Colorado. Wegive 
the following from his own account:— 


« That the events of my life can have any 
interest to other young men or women by 
way of example, or as a thrilling romance, 
I can scarcely believe. . . . To my mind 
there is nothing else so embarrassing as to 
have one’s abilities overestimated,—noth- 
ing more injurious to one’s self-respect 
than to be thought better, brighter, or 
more capable than one knows himself to 
be. ‘Think how a fellow must feel to have 
it blazoned to the world that he has stum- 
bled upon and secured thirteen million 
dollars, when his actual available cash is 
less than one hundred dollars. . . . Think 
how he must feel to be called, to his face, 
*.\ bright little fellow,’ when he knows in 
his heart that he is not half so smart as 
one of his age should be. When you con- 


template things from this standpoint, you PAULINE 


The gold—bright deeds of loved and 
loving truth! 


By whose perpetual hand each day 
Leaps to new life the empire’s heart - 


—COoRNELIUS MATHEWS. 
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will understand what Roy Field Fitts has been fated all his life 
toendure. It is true that I did go to Colorado; 1 was sent there 
to romp and to grow. Itis true that I did discover mountains of 
mica. It is true that I did succeed in getting possession of them 
a clear title toone hundred and fifty acres, in my mother’s name, 
because I was not of age. It is true that I assisted to survey 
those claims, and engaged expert miners to work upon them, re- 
vealing their wealth, and that I cooked for the miners, kept their 
time, rode ten miles every morning on horseback to procure pro- 
visions for the camp, and paid off the help. It is true that these 
deposits are the richest known beds of mica in this country, and 
probably in the world, for the encyclopedias claim that mica is 
found to run from the surface to a depth of thirty feet. As a 
matter of fact our deposit is one hundred and fifty feet deep, with 
no evidence of reaching the bottom, and some of our claims av- 
erage from sixty to eighty per cent. of sheet mica, when ten per 
cent. would be an enormous average. I did not think of forming 
a stock company in connection with the development of these 
mines until I found it to be too stupendous an undertaking for 
private enterprise. * * * * * s * 
“As 1 look back on my first weeks in Colorado, the only credit 
I think due me is because I remained in that country nearly 


, two years away trom home, with no relatives or friends near me, 


and was homesick only once, when my 
horse threw me and stepped on my back, 
breaking two ribs. I mounted the horse 
again, rode two miles to attend the camp 
dance at Guffey, and danced, too, but the 
next day I could not turn myself in bed, 
and it was discovered that my ribs were 
broken. I shall always think that my 
tears at that time were excusable, and a 
longing for home a creditable feeling. 

“1 acted as first superintendent of our 
mines for five months, when I was called 
home to take a position in the company’s 

ces. 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


IX the May SUCCESS we increased 
the length of time given for com- 
peting in our contests; and because 
of this the announcement of the win- 
ners and the publication of the prize- 
winning articles in the May contest 
can not be published until August. 
We feel that all of our readers will be 
glad to have a little more time for the 
preparation of their articles. 

In the contests, instead of cash 
prizes, we allow each prize-winner to 
select merchandise to the amount of 
his prize from the ‘“‘Success Reward 
Book." ‘These prizes include cameras, 
guns, athletic goods, watches, knives, 
printing presses, games, musical in- 
struments, household furnishings, etc. The ‘t Reward 
Book" will be sent to any address in the world,on request. 
The value of the awards in each contest will be: first 
prize, ten dollars; socond prize, five dollars; third prize, 


three dollars. 
RULES 


Contests are open to all readers under twenty years 
of age. A contributor may send only one contribu- 
tion a month,—not one of each kind. Articles must be 
written with ink, on only one side of the paper. The arti- 
cle, photograph, or drawing must bear the name, address, 
and age of the contributor. No letter or separate com- 
munication should be included. Written articles can 
not be returned, but drawings and photographs will be 
returned if stamps are inclosed. Drawings must be in 
black,—India ink or wash drawings. 

The July contest closes on the last of the month. Awards 
will be announced, and some of the prize contributions 
published in the October SuccEss. Address, Success 
Junior, University Building, New York 
City. 

Story.—This story must be founded 
on an adventure at some festival or 
celebration, such as the Fourth of July 
or Memorial Day. It may be either 
fact or fiction, and should contain five 
hundred words, or less. 

Photograph.—This must contain 
the pictures of children. It may be 
mounted or unmounted. On the back 
it must bear the name, address, and 
age of the contributor, and the name 
of the camera used. 

Handicraft.— Describe with draw- 
ings or photographs, if possible, how 
to make any useful or interesting 
article that can be made by a boy or 


HALL 


a girl. 
Nature Study.—Subject : ‘‘ Why I 
Enjoy Nature Study.”’ 
rawing.— Subject: “Summer 
Sport.” 


Success League 


If you are thinking of forming a branch 
of the Success League, either now or next 
Fall, send four cents in stamps for the new 
hand book of information. Address Suc- 
cess League, University Building, New 


WATSON York Ctiy. 
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Important Notice to Readers 


WE desire to announce that, having exercised the 
greatest care in admitting to Success the advertise- 
ments of responsible and honest concerns only, we will 
absolutely guarantee our readers against loss due to 
fraudulent misrepresentation in any advertisement ap- 
pearing in this issue. It is a condition of this guarantee 
that all claims for losses sustained shall be made within 
at least sixty days after the appearance of the advertise- 
ment complained of; that the reader shall mention in his 
communications to advertisers that he is acting upon an 
advertisement appearing in Success for July, and that 
the honest bankruptcy of an advertiser, occurring after 
the printing of an advertisement by us, shall not entitle 
the reader to recover loss from us, but only to our best 
services in endeavoring to secure the return of the money. 
We cannot, moreover, hold ourselves responsible for the 
accuracy of ordinary ‘‘ trade talk,’’ nor for the settling of 
minor disputes or claims between advertiser and reader. 





NEW PRIZE CONTESTS 
“How | Started Without Capital” 
$40, $25, $15 


“TF I only had some capital,’’ is the wail 
of thousands of people desirous of start- 
ing in business. So many things seem pos- 
sible if only a little money were available, — 
so much could be done with only a little. 
Nevertheless, some of the most remarka- 
bie successes in the world have been made 
when capital was lacking, or very hard 
to get. Many have started with almost noth- 
ing and have succeeded. Are you one of 
these people? If so, try to win one of our 
prizes by telling us how you ‘‘started without 
capital’’ and how you succeeded. The length 
of the article should be two thousand words, 
or less. The scale of prizes will be as fol- 
lows :—First, forty dollars; second, twenty-five 
dollars; third, fifteen dollars. All articles must 
be received before September 1, 1903, and 
each must bear on the first page the name 
and address of the writer. If return of man- 
uscripts is desired, they must be accompanied 
by postage. ; 
Address, Capital Editor, SuccEss, 32 Waverly 
Place, New York City. 





How to Keep a Boy at Home 
$25, $15, SIO 


For the three best and most practical pa- 
pers on this subject, Success offers three 
prizes: twenty-five dollars, fifteen dollars, and 
ten dollars. Tell what should be done to 
keep a boy at home, what attractions should 
be offered him, what suggestions made, and 
what plans devised in order that he may learn 
to believe that his home is the best place on 
earth, and not care to wander away and seek 
new pastures. The articles must not exceed 
fifteen hundred words each, in length, and 
must be legibly written, or typewritten, on 
one side of the paper only, and each manu- 
script must bear on the first page the name 
and address of the writer. If the return of a 
manuscript is desired, postage must be in- 
closed. All manuscripts must be received 
at the office of SuccEss before August 15, 1903. 
Address, Practical Editor, SuCCEsSs, 32 Wa- 
verly Place, New York City. 























Are You Worth Educating? 


F course you want an education—everyone does nowadays—but the question 

is, how much of your time, energy, and money can you afford to spend 

in order to obtain it? Have you ever seen a ten dollar man on whom a 

ten thousand dollar education has been wasted? On the other hand, have you 

ever seen a ten thousand dollar man handicapped by a ten dollar education? These 

things should make you think seriously about your own education. It is your 

most important life problem. If you solve it correctly your success is assured, but 

if you make a mistake your whole life may be only a half success, or, perhaps, a 
total failure. 

The device at the top of the page would be a most exceilent invention; but 
as yet no one has had sufficient ingenuity to build such a machine. If you want 
to find out how much education you are worth, weigh yourself in your mental 
balances. Put your tastes and tendencies into the scales, add to these your inherent 
abilities, your natural gifts, then put in all of your other qualities, both physical 
and mental. 

The quality that will weigh most is determination. You can almost measure 
the amount of education that you are worth by the amount of your determination to 
get it. Thousands of college graduates are in inferior positions because they lack 
the necessary grit and stamina to conquer the difficulties which lie in the way of 
higher positions, An education without grit is not as desirable as grit without an 
education. If you have not sufficient grit and determination to conquer the difficul- 
ties that lie between you and an education, then you had better remain in your 
present position. 


If You Really Want an Education We Can Help You to Obtain It 


In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the thing that keeps a young man or young woman from 
obtaining an education is a lack of money. If this is your case, then you need not be troubled 
further, for the Success Bureau of Education can help you to obtain the money to pay, not only your 
tuition, but also your living expenses while you are in school. We have helped hundreds of others, 
many of whom, doubtless, were not as well situated as you are. Read what two Success Scholar- 
ships winners say about our plan: 






















MISS MAUD SCHLENKER SAYS: 

I began work in June after school closed. I worked 
mostly among the prominent people and gained many 
friends. Most of my work was done in the morning, 
as it was often too warm to be out in the afternoon. 
This was my first attempt at canvassing, so I was 
very timid, but, reading from your little book ‘‘ What 
Others Have Done,” i took courage and started out. 

My plan was to secure ten subscriptions per day. 
Some days I fell below this number, and on others I 
went beyond. Ina ag ey town a former pupil 
and friend of Carlton College gave me great he “y 
introducing me to many of his friends. I thus secured 
forty-six subscriptions there,—thirty of them in one 
day. On the whole I was treated with the greatest re- 
spect. By diligent effort 1 secured the number of 
subscriptions for my scholarship in six weeks, and re- 
ceived three prizes in addition.* 1am now in school, 
but expect to take it up again as soon as school closes. 

WILLIAM RICHARDSON SAYS: 
I have now gotten my scholarship. I worked about 


one month and a half, and succeeded in sending in two 
Miss MAUD SCHLENKER hundred subscriptions. The people all seemed willing WRLIAS ORANOSON 


to help in so good a cause. 































There is ample time for any enterprising young man or woman to win a Success Scholarship between now and the 
day when school-opens in the fall, but it is important that every moment of time should be made to count. If you have 
not yet decided what school you wish to enter, we can help you to select one; or, if you have any other problems con- 
cerning your future education, we will try to help you solve them. Write right away. Address 


Ihe SUCCESS BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


University Building, Washington Square, New York. 


*This refers to the liberal cash prizes offered in addition to the scholarship. The amount of cash prizes for the 
four summer months is $3,525.00. 
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Mr. JAMES S. BARCUS, 
1 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Dear Sir: Please send to me, without cost, a copy of the careful 
reproduction of the classic painting, «Love and Life,” by F. G. Watts, 
R.A.. WHICH WAS BANISHED FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 
during the Cleveland Administration and recently RESTORED. 

Also send me, by mail, table of contents of the «Classic Library of 
Famous Literature,” of which the above picture is one of the illustrations, 
and your special offer. 


Yours truly, 


Name 


P. O. Address 

















I send you this work of art, free, as a customary means of drawing your attention to the 
merits of the library. Then you will use your judgment as to buying. 
Upon receipt of the above coupon I will send you the picture and other matter called for, 
together with a special offer by which you may, if you desire, procure this splendid set of books. It 
contains over one hundred of the best masterpieces upon all subjects to fit the various moods. 





F Kegane No “AN D* B I ce) G R APHY" * =a 


One volume contains stories of Battle, Camp and Siege ; another, stories of the Sea; another, 
Heroism; Weird tales; Fairyland and Fancy; Child Stories; Enchantment ; Occult Tales : Com- 
edy; Tradgedy; The Stage, etc., etc., etc. It is on the hen of “The One Hundred Best Books.” 
The work was done by the well known literary critic, Frederick B. De Berard and others of i 
BODLEIAN SOCIETY, by and with the advice and co-operation of Dr. Rossiter Johnson. The 

Library has been approved by THE INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY BUREAU. 

My mission is to sell an introductory edition of this work q@t @ greatly reduced 
price. 1am proud to be instrumental in the sale and introduction of a set of books that could elicit 
such praise and from such high authority as is evidenced by the following letter : 





- 
WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON. 


March 12, 1903. 
My Dear Mr. De Berard: 


I have greatly enjoyed your very enim edition of Classic Tales. I think it an admirable collection. 
I shall at once give it a prominent place in my library. 
With regard, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
Mr. Frederick B. De Berard, 


Merchants’ Association of N. Y. .- A ees 








— 





It not only contains the collections but each masterpiece is accompanied by a critical 


synopsis which tells the story in brief, and a biography of each author of the masterpieces. 
More details when I hear from you. Address: 


JAMES S. BARCUS, - Il Fifth Avenue, New York ow ee 
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An Ericsson INTERIOR TELEPHONE Sys- 
TEM shortens office work, saves actual time, 
saves confusion. To some men such a sys- 
tem seems a luxury. All who have installed 
the system £now it is 
an economy. Cheap 
interior ’phones soon 
get out of order. That’s 
worse than no system 
atall. But the Ericsson 
is built to last--the 
same quality and style 
used on long distance 
lines. No other con- 
cern anywhere has studied the telephone sys- 
tem so thoroughly,or devised so many special 
instruments and attachments to save time 
and bother in office communication. The 
Ericsson system contains all the best features 
of other ’phones and some features found in 
no other’phones. Ask now for Catalog 4. 











Time is money. This is particularly true 
in the commercial world. Barrp’s No. 12 
Time Stamp makes an absolutely accurate 
record for every purpose where time counts. 
The receipt of corres- 
pondence, job time, the 
arrival and departure of 
employees and in count- 
less other cases time is 
measured to the minute 
by this—the only durable 
time stamp. It is made ™ = 
of the finest materials, with finely polished 
steel bearings, The clock movement, being 
in anentirely separate compartment from the 
stamping mechanism, is unaffected by the 
hammer action. The price is remarkably 
low. Catalog 3 describes and illustrates the 
Baird Time Stamp. 























Old fashioned bound books for accounts 
are impractical and expensive. Lwvose leaf 
books allow of arrangement, rearrangement 
and expansion. They save time,for the yearly 
or semi-yearly opening of new books is done 
away with. ‘hey 
are self indexing. 
Nooutside index is 
required. The 
Jones PERPETUAL 
LEDGER Com- 
PANY’S LOOSE 
Lear Books have every advantage of any 
loose leaf book and more—absolute alignment 
of the leaves—a strong binder in which the 
leaves cannot move a hair’s breadth. Every 
progressive business man should read Catalog 
t. It explains Jonzs Perperuat LEDGER 
Company’s Loosg Lear Books and how you 
can use them in your business. 



























Every man who conducts correspondence 
is interested in the question ‘‘ Which is the 
best typewriter?” There are twenty-five 
substantial reasons why the OLiver Typs- 
WRITER is the best machine the world has 
produced. So phenomen- 
ally successful has this 
machine become that it 
has proven its unquali- 
fiedright tothe title,““The 
Standard Visible Writer,” 
and the business world 
has decided that its adop- 
tion increases quantity, improves quality and 
reduces expense. Strong claims—but easily 
proven. The wide range of the Oliver Type- 
writer’s usefulness makes it easy to adopt 
systems heretofore impracticable except with 
the pen. Catalog 2 explains in detail. 






























ideas for your business. It is useful alike to b 
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information without cost. 


There was a time when any old chair would 
do for the office. Business and comfort were 
not partners. But times have changed and 
ideas of business comfort 
have changed with them. 
McCtoun’s New Twen- 
TretH CentTuRY ApjusT- 
ABLE SPRING Back CHAIRS 
have been important fac- 
tors in the improvement. 
*« Back-Resters” they call 
them—because they give 
complete back rest while at 
work, thereby enabling the 
man at the desk or woman 
at the typewriter to accom- 
plish more work with greater comfort. Cata- 
log 14 describes the McCloud Chairs and 
shows the adjustment which fits the back, 
For many years methods of accounting did 
not change materially, but when the Bur- 
rouGHS AppING MACHINE was placed on the 
market this branch of office work was revolu- 
tionized. To-day there are 14,000 of these 
great time savers in 
banks, mercantile 
houses, factories, 
wholesale and retail 
stores,etc. Wherever 
this machine is not 
part of an office 
equipment it is be- 
cause its merits are not understood, It bears 
the same relation to figures that the type- 
writer does to correspondence, It adds fig- 
ures with ten times the speed of the quickest 
clerk and it is mechanically impossible for it 
to make a mistake. Described in Catalog 13. 
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OME business men are prej- 
udiced against fountain 
pens And that same prej- 
udice has kept them from 
knowing how great a sav- 
ing WaTERMAN’sS IDEAL 
FounTaIn Pens would 
make in their office work. 
Continuous writing with- 
out dipping and blotting 
saves so muchof a man’s 
own time—and the time of 
his stenographers and 
clerks-—that a pen pays for 
itself in a short time. But 

the fountain pen must be a “ Waterman,” 
else the bother and leaks and breaks might off- 
set the saving. Catalog 5 tells all about Wat- 
erman’s Ideal fountain Pens, and of special 
pens made for modern office work. Write 
for catalog. If you are interested in mani- 
fold work, tell us. 








The AppRESSOGRAPH is as necessary to the 
modern office as steamistoanengine. With 
it an office boy can do in one hour what it 
formerly took ten clerks two hours to do. [t 
not only addresses envelopes in ex- 
act imitation of typewriting, but also 
fills in names on duplicate letters, 
prints names and addresses on ship- 
ping tags, pay envelopes, time tick- 
ets, monthly statements and loose 
leaf systems. Thousands of business 
houses now have their lists of names 
arranged for the Addressograph and 
kept by States or Territories so that 
printed matter can be speedily sent to any 
special list. There is at least one place in your 
business for the Addressograph. Learn now 
what it will do. Catalog 7 describes it, and il- 
lustrates its many uses. Write for it to-day. 


* All the new wrinkles—the big economies—the little short cuts 
S l Half Price Offer —will be found each month in System, the 9-page magazine, 


devoted to the improvement of business method. 
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your cash drawer against SYSTEM. 





System is 

written and edited by successful business men. Its every page is practical, helpful, and brimful of bright 
i and pro: 1 men—to employers and employees. 

This is the half price offer. SYSTEM'S subscription price is two dollars the year. Send one dollar now and you will re- 

eave the we pM ethos and six valuable back numbers for immediate reading. Send the dollar to-day ; or, better Marquette Building, 

still, send two dollars for a full year’s subscription and the six back numbers. Act to-day. 





System in business is protection from snarls—protection from knotty, 
tions—protection from the little nuisances that waste time and money. The trivial troubles 
are the ones that keep you from getting things done. True system is automatic insurance 
against them. This page describes some of the appliances which smooth the way tu a well- 
systematized business. These appliances save watching—save bape fg this page 
carefully. A convenient coupon in the lower right-hand corner wil 
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vexatious complica- 
bring more detailed 


A postal scale is not a luxury—it is a neces- 
sity. The greater the amount of mail, the 
more actual necessity it becomes. The owner 
Stee of a Perouze “Main & 
5 Express” Scare will 
save its cost in a short 
time, and the heavier 
and larger his mail is 
the .shorter the time 
will be. It tells the ex- 
act cost of postage on 
all mail matter. It 
weighs express pack- 
ages up to 16 lbs.— 
every scale is warranted. Whether your mail 
list is large or srrall, it will help you to cut 
down your stamp bill, as well as facilitate 
the handling of mail. . Catalog 10 will give 
you useful information about Reliable Postal 
Scales. Ask for it on the coupon. 





File your clippings, memoranda,and manu- 
script. Every busy man—literary, business 
or professional—realizes the great necessity 
of properly filing and 
classifying memoranda, 
clippings, data, etc. Any 
one who has spent time 
searching through amass 
of papers for a paragraph 
once marked, a _ mis- 
placed clipping or memo- 
randum, will appreciate 
the tremendous advant- 
age of having such data 
arranged in order and at 
his fingers’ ends. 

The Liprary Fitinc 
Casinet is the solution 
of the problem of classi- 
fication. It is the acme 
of simplicity and ready reference. Send for 
Catalog 8. It gives valuable information that 
cannot be acquired from any other source. 





The ProtgscroGraPH absolutely secures 
the integrity of checks. It impresses a line 
like this: 


NOT OVER FIVE DOLLARS $5$ 
in strictly indelible ink 
upon any preferred 
part of the check so 
deeply as to make the 
line a part ot the doc- 
ument itself and abso- 
lutely unalterable and 
ineffaceable. Itis used 
by the U.S. Treasury 
and more than 10,000 
financial and indus- 
trial institutions. The machine is a model of 
mechanical beauty, simplicity and efficiency. 
Write for Catalog 15 which tells some things 
about check raising and check ome pe} 
that you may not know. A postal card will 
bring it. 

















Modern business methods presuppose a 
convenient and orderly arrangement of pa- 

rs. By the most approved system all orders, 
orms and records are spread on punched 
loose sheets, which are 
filed and classified ac- 
cording to the varying 
needs of each business. 
While in active use 
these loose sheets are 
kept in Holders if there 
be few, and in Binders 
if there be many ; and = 
when old the sheets are <a 
consecutively filed 
away in Transfer Binders as permanent re- 
cords. The Tatum Hotpekrs and BinpeRs 
comprise 3 styles and 78 stock sizes. With them 
any one can easily start and maintain a loose- 
sheet system. These and other office devices 
are described in Catalog No. 16 
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No matter what you want to file—informa- 
tion, papers, samples, documents—there is a 
Shaw-Walker way to do it. And that way 
is the best way because it is 
the most simple. Shaw-Walker 
card systems are better than 
books—Shaw-Walker vertical 
letter files better than flat sheet 
cabinets — Shaw-Walker sec- 
tional. bookcases. better than 
solid ones. ll are built in 
sections so they will grow as 
your business grows. Send to- 
day for Catalog 19. It tellsall 
about SHAw-WaALKeR Sys- 
Tems. The book is concise, terse, yet com- 
plete. Costs the Shaw-Walker Company 
38c. to send it, but they will do so gladly if 
you simply sign the coupon on the corner of 
this advertisement, 





The little things in an office sometimes save 
the most time, laoor and money. Rusper 
Stamps, NuMBEPING MACHINES, Erc.,suited 
to your business, will aid you in a countless 
number of ways, and at little cost consider- 
ing the valuable service they 
can render. There is system 
in using stamps, too, that you 
ought to know about. An 
ingenious little holder called 
“Rex” keeps them in order, 
clean and handy, The best 
ideas on Rubber Stamps and 
kindred articles are described 
in Catalog 12. Newideas for 
Rubber Stamps are being discovered almost 
daily. If you send for this catalog you will 
receive not only the latest and most practical 
ideas discovered up to date, but will be kept 
informed by the Sarrorp Stamp Works of 
new schemes that are being constantly orig- 
inated in the leading mercantile houses, 











No office is considered complete without 
an Ep1son MimgoGrapnu. In these days of 
commercial competition there is no surer, 
quicker or cheaper way of quickening busi- 
ness than by employing the many means 
offered by this valuable machine. There isa 
place in almost 
any business 
where an Edi- 
son Mimeo- 
graph will save 
time and mon- 
ey. Perhaps 
you see no use for it in your office. You 
probably will after you read Catalog 6 and 
understand what a Mimeograph will do. It 
will pay you well to read it. Cut out and 
sign the coupon on the corner of this adver- 
tisement, or better still write us a letter stat- 
ing your business. 







Free information is 
offered you here. 
Mail us this 
Coupon or 
Write a 
Letter. 






TO 
SYSTEM 
CHICAGO 


Please send, with- 
out cost to me, the 
books checked in the 
list following: 


....Catalog 1 
... Catalog 2 
...Catalog 3 







































Tenclose......... Send System, the magazine, 
for................on approval. if I am not sat- 
isfled when the subscription ends, you agree 
to return my remittance. 
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erit of Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder has encouraged a number of cheap and dangerous substitutes. There is nothing 
t as good as Mennen’s.’’ It is entirely different in principle and purpose from all cther toilet, infant and complexion powders. Why use 
so-called ‘* just as good,’’ which are harmful and often poisonous, when you can get Mennen’s, which is a guarantee of absolute 
\ positive relief for prickly heat, chafed skin, surburn and all affections of the skin. 


Refuse Ordinary Powders Highly Scented with Cheap Perfumes. 
SAMPLE FREE. 


Sold everywhere for twenty-five cents, or mailed postpaid. 
30 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 


nuine has Mennen’s face on the cover of every box. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO, = 





